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— Awarded Gold Medal at Paris Exposition, 1400 
| DO NOT WAIT DO NOT WAIT 


aovow’ THE PERRY PICTURES" "~ 


See Opposite Page 


For gifts you want the best. At other See that the name — The Perry Pictures — is 


; ey es upon every picture. Do not be deceived by cata- 
times cheaper imitations MAY do, but for logs and order sheets resembling ours and ‘aanies 


our friends we want THE BEST. largely therefrom. 


THE PERRY 
PICTURES 
Regular Size 


ONE CENT 
EACH 


For 25 or More 


THE PERRY 
PICTURES 


EXTRA SIZE 


FIVE CTS. 
EACH 


For 5 or More 
THE PERRY 
ART BOOKS 


25 AND 35 
CENTS 


EACH 





Do not wait until just 
before Christmas, the 
busiest time in all the 


year, but 


SEND 
2-CENT 
STAMP 

FOR OUR 
CATALOC 
TO-DAY 


We can give your 
order more careful at- 


tention if you order 


NOW. 


ses Order at once, 
and we can pack the 
goods and ship them 


any day in December 





that you name. 


THE PERRY PICTURES 6473 BABY STUART. FROM PAINTING BY VAN DYCK. 1599-1641 


CHILOREN OF CHARLES lI. 


Send $1.00 for Our Beautiful CHRISTMAS GIFT SET, 100 Pictures 
makes an excellent Holiday Gift, and pleases the recipient TEN TIMES 
THE PERRY MAGAZINE during the year. Subscribe now for your friend, and we will send the first 





number whenever you wish. 





| See suggested list of subjects for Gifts in the Extra Size and the Regular | 
Size — also advertisement of 


ART BOOKS 


on opposite page. 


SE een 
“iu PICTURES IN SCHOOL... Are you giving some time to Picture Study? Can your 


roo : pupils recognize the Masterpieces? Let them ‘“ choose 
Make Pcapthapy tg “sen sides” as in the old-fashioned spelling match, and see who 
Literature, more interesting by using The Perry can name most pictutes as you show the picture with the 
Pictures. , name hidden. Write us about the results of this method. 


DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING. Order now. Send money order, express order, registered letter or check on New York or New 
England Banks. Be sure to sign your name and give full address. Write a few extra numbers for second choice. Address 








so noTwait. THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, [po not wait 
SEND NOW = fenovr Tenpie. weston. =~ Box 1, Malden, Mass. | SEND NOW 
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I must express my appreciation of the high standard you maintain in The Perry Pictures. You 
were not only pioneers in the field of inexpensive reproductions, but leaders in excellence. Having 
now many imitators—a high compliment to your work — you still hold first place. 


— Henry Turner Bailey, State Director of Drawing of Massachusetts. 








BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


Beautiful! If you have not seen them you have no adequate idea of the Artistic Merit of 


THE PERRY PICTURES—Extra Size 


On paper 10x12. Send your friend 20 for a Holiday Gift. For the present we wali give one FREE with every order for 20 of the Extra Size if you 
j refer to this offer (Premium Offer No, 2) when ordering. 


SELECT ANY 20 °r.a smaller number as per 


price on opposite page..... 
LIST OF SUBJECTS IN THE PERRY PICTURES, EXTRA SIZE 





Ex 1 William Cullen Bryant. Ex 516 Shepherdess Knitting . . . . . ~- Millet. Ex 886 Pharaoh’s Horses , Herring. 
Ex 2 Longfellow. Ex 521 Feeding Her Birds ... . . » Millet. Ex 1020 Christmas Chimes Blashfield. 
Ex 261 Virgin, Infant Jesus and St. John . Botticellz. Ex 538 Horse Fair . . . . « « Rosa Bonheur. Ex 1031 Hosea. . +s 2. eo Sargent. 
Ex 321 Sistine Madonna (Complete) . . . Rarhael. Ex 575 Song of the eimai . Breton. Tn soge temiee 3 tt tl tlt ltt ct te ~6Sargent. 
Ex 324 Madonna oftheChair ... . . Raphael. Ex 609 ve ate and Child "Dagnan Bouveret. Ex 1033’ Prophets. . ....... . Sargent. 
Ex 325 Madonna Granduca . . . . . + Raphael. Ex 618 The Shepherdess .. . . . «. « «Levolle. Ex 1034 Prophets... ..... . . Sargent. 
Ex 327 Madonna diTempi . Raphael. Ex 619 By the River. ae ies . Lerolle. Ex sogs Prophets... =... - « « Sargent. 
Ex 357 Madonna of the arpies, ‘Andrea del Sarto. Ex 620 Arrivalof the Shepherds | so « « eee. «6 ee ess it wl tlt tt att Re 
Ex 367 Holy Night ... . Correggio. Ex 648 Baby Stuart ° a ee Van Dyck. Ex 1037 Prophets ° ove evs + Sarma 
Ex 388 Aurora. . - + + + « » + Guido Reni. Ex 682 St. Anthony of Padua |... Murillo. Ex 1063 Cant You Talk?. . 1... .. Holmes. 
Ex 394 Mater Dolorosa ° . Guido Rent Ex 795 Queen Louise. . . « « « Richter. Ex 1067 Mother and Child  Bodenhausen. 
Ex 499 Four Kittens. . . 21... Adam Ex 800 Christ and the Doctors . Hofmann. Ex 1093 St. Cecilia . ..... . + »« Nanjok. 
Ex 50r Oxen Going to Work . . « « « « Tvroyon. Ex 81 TheChrist . . Hofmann. Ex 1112 Madonna. - « Ferrussi, 
Ex 509 Angelus . . - «+ « « « +» Millet. Ex 807 Jesus Blessing Little Children | Plockhorst. Ex 3140 Countess Potocka. 

Ex 511 The Gleaners . . » « + « « « Millet. Ex 810 TheGood Shepherd . . . . . Plockhorst. Ex 3158 Lost je ¢ @ ee . Schenck. 
Ex 513 The Man with the Hoe . ... .. Millet. Ex 861 Angel Heads . Sir F¥oshua Reynolds. Ex 3159 The Brook — Walter Sargent 


* « THE PERRY ART BOOKS * 
CHOICE GIFT BOOKS. Just what you want for Holiday Gifts. rua, 2 25 and 35 cents. 


— —— - a | a ——- 


| 
| GREAT ARTISTS. i BEAUTIFUL ART BOOKS 
Each book contains a sketch of the artist's life and | 
work by Miss Irene Weir or by Mr. James Frederick At 25 Cents Each- 
Hopkins, and from ten to fiheen beautiful Finches.| 
tions of his paintings. The size is 5 1-2 poe | 8 inches 
Reynolds, Corot, seer, 








SCHOOL SOUVENIR, 


The most beautiful school souvenir ever pub- 
| lished at tke price. 
| 








Each consists of fifteen pictures and cover, tied 


with silk cord. You will like them. Price, 10 cents each. To teachers only 





Rembrandt, Raphael, Burne Jones, Poets and Their Homes Scenes & the Life of 15 for $1.00; each additional one, § cts. addi- 
Diirer, Millet, Botticelli, 
Giotto, Rosa Bonheur, | Art Gallery, English Life of “Christ, Hofmann 

Drawings by Italian Masters | | Art Gallery, French tI CHRISTMAS GREETI NG 


Par 
Greek Scu pture Life a Christ, Ho/mann 


Musicians Part For pupils and others at Christmas. Seven pic- 


Price, 35 cents each. 
Three in one package for $1.00. 
| 


Rome Madonnas tures and cover 5 1-2 by 8 inches. 
Send for at least one copy at once, and you may astend Landscapes 
| want a dozen for Holiday Gifts. Pronce Old Masters 10 cents per copy. To teachers only 
The Use of Pictures in the School-room, by Sarah | Centon Children 
Louise Arnold. Price, 10 cents. Illustrated with | P.. 15 for $1 00; each additional copy 7 cts. addi- | 
| Greece Dogs tional. 


| 
| 
| 
Authors and Their Homes Chris tional. 
| 
| 
| 
i] 





| seven full-page pictures. 














Send 25 cents for either of these Sets, or $1 25 for the Five Sets. Order by the Set Number 


Set 63. Set 64. Set 65. Set 66. Set 68. 

Longfellow Sistine Madonna Four Kittens Girl with Cat The Fates 
His Home, Cambridge Madonna of the Chair Cat Family Little Scholar Mater Dolorosa 
J.G. Whittier rg om of the Harpies Oxen Going to Work A ag oo Hand Dance of the Nymphs 
His Birthplace. Snow Scene Night A Deer ae | Little Riding Hood Angelus 

.R Lowell bong Dolci The She epfol Baby Stuart The Gleaners 

is Home ee and Child Shepherdess Knitting Prince Balthazar Feeding Her Birds 
Shakespeare Arrival of Shepherds Pharaoh’s Horses Infanta Margarita Horse Fair 
Stratford-on-Avon Holy Family. 1 Murillo Three Members of a Temperance The Singing Rosa Bonheur 
Browning Holy Family. 1 Society Penelope Boothby Song of the Lark 
His Home Holy Family. 2 Member of Humane Society Pomona Tne Haymaker 
Dickens Repose in Egypt Saved Princes in Tower Shepherdess 
His Home Rest in Flight My Dog Chorister Boys The Night Watch 
Washington Madonna. Max Dignit and Impudence Foundling Girls The Mill 
Martha Washington Madonna. Ferruzzi King Charles’ Spaniels Family Cares Queen Louise 
Lincoln Flight into Egy Highland Shepherd’s Chief Can’t You Talk? Angel Heads 
Grant Madonna with P Child. Defregger Mourner Inquietude Bridal Procession 
McKinley Holy Family, Miiller Piper and Nutcrackers Out for a Sail Hosea 
Cleveland Madonna of Grotto. Miiller Sick Monkey The Strawberry Girl St. Cecilia 

n Mother and Child. (Detail) Monarch of the Glen Princess Elizabeth Countess Potocka 

Mt. Vesen Madonna. Holbein Stag at Bay Lilacs The Harvest Moon 
Capitol Madonna Granduca A Fascinating Tale Age of Innocence Soul’s Awakening 
White House Madonna Lost The Countess Spencer Priscilla Spinning 
Washington’s Headquarters,New- Holy Famil A Jewel of Asia The Pet Bird Oversleeping 

burg Madonna of Rocks Topsy and Eva The Broken Pitcher Infant Jesus 


Washington Resigning His Com- 
mission 

First Reading of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation 


SEND TODAY. 


Virgin, Infant Jesus and St. John 





your order more careful attention. 


Automedon with the Horses of Beatrice Cenci 
Achilles 

Escaped Cow 

Safe Quarters 


Be sure to mention PRIMARY EDUCATION 





Innocence 


Do not wait until December, the busiest month in all the year, but send now. We can give 
If you have no Catalog, send for one at once. 


Address THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


New York Office, 76 FIFTH AVENUE 


Boston Office, TREMONT TEMPLE to 


Send all Mail Orders 


the Malden Office 


Box 1, Malden, Mass. 
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LITERATURE 











THE FIVE CENT READERS 











Are Adapted to Every Grade 
SEE THE FOLLOWING GRADED SELECTIONS: 





HISTORY 


120 





189 
190 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
35 
36 
42 
43 


45 
46 
48 


61 
62 
63 
64 
68 
70 
71 
72 
81 
95 


Each number contains 32 pages of Choice Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers. 


SECOND GRADE 
Children of History J. 
Children of History TI. 


THIRD GRADE 
Story of Bryant 
Story of Columbus. 
Story of Israel Putnam 
Story of William Penn 
Story of Washington 
Story of Franklin 
Story of Webster 
Story of Lincoln 
Story of Lowell 
Story of Tennyson 
Story of Whittier 
Story of Cooper 
Story of Fulton 
Story of the Pilgrims 
Story of the Boston Tea Party 
Story of Eli Whitney 
Story ot Edison 
Story of Hawthorne 
Story of S. F. B. Morse 
Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
Story of James Watt 
Story of the Norsemen 
Story of Stevenson 
Story of Irving 
Story of Pocahontas 
Story of Cyrus W. Field 


Stories of Revolution I. 
(Lexington and Concord) 


Stories of Revolution II. 


(British Driven from Boston) 


Order by Number. 


82 
83 
89 


gI 
98 
99 
100 


193 


THIRD GRADE — Continuea 
Stories of Revolution III. 
(Battle of Long Island) 
Liberty Bell 


FOURTH GRADE 
Story of Holmes 
Story of La Salle 
Story of Longfellow 
De Soto 
Marquette 
Story of Boone 
Pioneers of the West 
Fremont and Carson 
Joan of Arc 





NATURE STUDY 





73 
74 
77 
109 
110 
143 
144 


75 
76 
“98 
79 
87 
196 
198 


FIRST GRADE (Large Type 
Story of the Buds 
What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) 
Flower Friends I. 
The Butterfly Baby 
Plant Babies 
Babes of the Wood 
Babes of the Meadow 


SECOND GRADE 
Roots and Stems 
Bird Friends 
Flower Friends II. 
Flower Friends III, 
Legends of the Springtime I. 
Legends of the Springtime II. 


Flower World 
(Brush Studies for Seat Work) 


a copy, 60 cents a dozen, postpaid 
Send for List of Classics for Higher Grades 





20 
2I 


103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 


THIRD GRADE 


Stories from Garden and Field 1. 
Stories from Garden and Field II. 


FOURTH GRADE 


Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 
Stories and Khymes of Woodland II. 
Stories and Rhymes of Birdland I. 
Stories and Rhymes of Birdland II. 
Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland I. 
Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland II. 





LITERATURE 





II 
12 


185 
186 
187 
188 


I 


4 
13 
14 
69 


22 
125 


FIRST GRADE 
Esop’s Fables—1 
fEsop’s Fables—2 
Selections from A°sop—1 
Selections from Aisop—2 


SECOND GRADE 
Little Red Riding Hood 
Jack and the Beanstalk 
Robinson Crusoe I. 
Robinson Crusoe II. 
RobinsonCrusoe ITI. 
Robinson Crusoe IV. 


THIRD GRADE 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales—1 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales—2 
Selections from Grimm—1 
Selections from Grimm—2 
Puss in Boots 


FOURTH GRADE 
Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
Selections from Longfellow 


Price, 5 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON. 


63 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


378 Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO. 


809 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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NOTES. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS ror EDUCATORS 





—Extra copies of this month’s Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 


— Household science is to be taught in a sep. 


THE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES or Eminent 
Americans. Edited by M. A. DeWotre Hows. 
Brief lives by competent writers. With engraved 
title-page and —— in photogravure. 5§ x 33 in. 
Limp blue cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


THE WESTMINSTER BIOGRAPHIES or 
Eminent ENGLISHMEN. 

Companion series to the Beacon Biographies. Ed- 
ited by ARTHUR WauGu, author of Robert Browning. 
Limp red cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 





arate department at the Illinois State Univer- 
sity. 


— The Chicago school board at its July meet- 
ing adopted a resolution authorizing Superin- 


WOMEN AND ECONOMICS. A Srupy or THe 
Economic RELATION BETWEEN Men AND WomEN 
as A Factor 1n Soctat Evotution. By CHar- 
LoTTs Perkins Stetson (Girman). Cloth, 7} x 
4zin. $1.50. 


CONCERNING CHILDREN. By Cuarvotte 
Perkins (Stetson) Gitman. 
A series of essays of the greatest importance to those 


who have or care for children. Cloth, —s 


5ax42in. $1.25. 





tendent Cooley to take the initiative in the 
matter of appointment, transfer or promotion 
of teachers. 


—Our September issue contained an adver- 
tisement of the Picture Number Slips, by Mary 


CHINA AND THE POWERS, A History or 

Cutna’s Contact with Western CIvILizaTIon. 

By ALLevne IreLanp, author of Tropical Coloniza- 

tion and the Anglo-Boer Conflict. “‘ A standard 

history of the Empire.”? Cloth, decorative, 9 x 6 in. 
2.00. 


TERRITORIAL ACQUISITIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Aw Historicat Review. 
By Epwarp BickneLv. 

Gives in detail and without prejudice the story of the 
growth of the United States. Paper boards, 6§ x 44 
in. 50 cents. . 





Flood, in which the price of Series No. 2 was 
inadvertently given as twenty five cents. This 
was a typographical error, and should have 
read “ Price, 35c,” and all orders sent after this 
date will be fiiled only at this price. 


TUSKEGEE: Its History anp1ts Work. By 
Max Bennett THRASHER. 

Account of the Negro Industrial Institute. Intro- 
duction by Booker T. Washington. 50 half-tone 
illustrations. Cloth, decorative, 7} x 43 in. $1.00. 


THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 
By Booker T. WAsHINGTON. 

The famous Principal of Tuskegee presents the result 
of his experience in the education of the colored 
race. Cloth, decorative, 7} x 4Zin. $1.50. 





We are glad of this opportunity to call the 
attention of primary teachers to this most 
valuable aid in teaching number by objects. 


—Consul-General Guenther, at Frankfort, 
says that there are in Germany 86 schools and 


COMFORT AND EXERCISE. An Essay 

} gee Norma. Conpuct. By Mary Psgrry 
ING. 

Treats of comfort in daily life, in education, and in 

dress, of exercise and of educational gymnastics. 

Cloth, 7x sin. $1.00. 


BY THE WAY. Betnc a Cotuection or SHort 
Essays ON Music anp Artin Generar. By 
Wiiuram Foster ApTuorpe. 

I. About Music. II. About Musicians. About Art 
in General. 

Two volumes, cloth, 62 x 44in. Either volume sold 
separately. $1.50. 





institutes wherein manual training is carried 
on in 1,514 workshops. Of this number, 836 
schools and institutes conduct the training on 
a pedagogical basis. Prussia has 570 manual 
training schools. Five hundred and thirty-five 


LITERARY LIKINGS. A Boox or Essays. 
By RicuHarp Burton. 

** The table of contents is only faintly indicative of the 
vigor of thought for which the book as a whole 
stands.” —( Zhe Critic.) Cloth, 74x 4§in. $1.50. 





LITTLE BEASTS OF FIELD AND WOOD. 
By Wiiuram Everett Cram. , 

24 full-page illustrations. ‘The author’s personal 
observations of the life of small, wild creatures in 
New England.”’—( Zhe A dvance.) 

Cloth, decorative, 7} x sin. $1.25. 





workshops are devoted to wood carving, 527 to 
working in cardboard and 356 to the carpen- 
ter’s bench. Of these, 68 are closely connected 





SMALL, MAYNARD AND COMPANY, BOSTON 








with wood carving, 77 with preparatory rough- 
ing out work, 35 with metal work, 28 with 
country timbering, 11 with wood and metal 
turning and 11 with modeling in clay. Over 
twenty-two hundred German teachers have 
been taught to become instructors in manual 
training. 


EDUCATIONALPUBLISHING Co, 

Enclosed find ten dollars ($10.00) for which 

please send to my address your Thirty Volume 

School Library C, prepaid. We used your cer- 

tificate plan and pronounce it a success. We 
will want more books in the near future. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. ALLIE Moury. 





FRE 


Think of it, you can an U; 


COUC 


A_HANDSOME 


rsof 


holstered Couch, 2 TT 
Lace Curtains &a han somesetot Table Silver are fe cele . : 


ing our Remedies, There is no chance or deception about this ad- 
vertisement. We speak the truth & nothing but thetruth. We are 
determined to introduce our Remedies intoevery household, and 
every person answering this advertisement who will sell enly 
6 boxes of our Positive Corn Cure, a positive cure for corns, 
bunions and callous feet, will receive our generous offer of a 
handsome Upholstered Couch & two pairs of Nottingham Lace Curtains, with a Sterling Silver plated Butter Knife, 
8 Spoon, &a beautifully engraved Salt & Pepper Set, which we give absolutely free for selling gay © boxes 


of Salve at 85 eta, abox. I 


you agree to sell the Salve, 
ou send us the $1.50 & we guarantee if you comply with the offer we shall send you with the Silverware; the 
holstered Couch & 2 pairs of Nottingham Lace Cartains will be given absolutely free. Weare an old, 
reliab’ Lace 


io HoIS oS! 6 SiS | HSS ajei: 


write to-day and we will send them by mail. 


le concern, with a reputation for square & honest dealing, & we guarantee to do exactly as we say. Our 
Curtainsare&S yards long & over a yard wide. The Silverware is guaranteed silver-plated on pu 


re metal. 
The Couches are full size, over 6 feet long & over 2 feet wide. They are well stuffed, beautifully upholstered 
sent from the factory of fretght dire to OF oo 
E, No. 65 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE oITy. 


WANUFAOTURERS SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
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Vermilion White 
Carmine — Black 
Crimson Lake Gamboge 


Hooker’s Green, No. | 
Hooker’s Green, No. II 
Chinese White 

Ivory Black 


11 East 16th St., 
NEW YORE. 





Chinese Yellow 
Burnt Sienna 
Sepia (Warm Gray) 


PRICE, PER TUBE, 10 CENTS 


1235 Arch St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BRADLEY'S SCHOOL PAINTS #4 RE oeE se 





_ THERE IS GREAT SAVING IN USING TUBE COLORS 





Warm Sepia 

Warm Gray (Sepia) 
Cool Gray 

Neutral Gray 


Prussian Blue 





515 Grand Building, 


Ultramarine (Standard Blue) 


ATLANTA. 





In this set the selection of Colors is excellent and they are so prepared that they will remain 
moist out of the tube. This quality makes them very economical, as any surplus paint left on the 
mixing pan need not be washed off and wasted. The set comprises the following Colors: 


Payne’s Gray 

Standard Red 

Standard Orange 

Standard Yellow 

Standard Green 

Standard Blue (Ultramarine) 
Standard Violet 


Dept. B. MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


122 McAlister St., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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A Judicious Choice of 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 











Will make all Studies Interesting to the Little Folks 


Following is the 


GRADED LIST. 


FR PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


that many School Superintendents are now selecting from: 








LITERATURE HISTORY NATURE 
Grade Bds. Clo. Grade Bds. Clo. Grade Bds. Clo. 
rst Our Little Folks’ Primer .30 40) | 4g —— . . ae ge — 
The Good Time Primer .30 2nd =— * “ah United 1st Some of Our Friends 30 .40 
Esop’s Fables. Vol. I. —— Plant Babies and Their 
Readers .30 .40 
(Pratt) .30 .40 . , Cradles 
a a Story of Hiawatha 30 .40 Chee Theoe 
2nd Story of Hiawatha .30 .40 Stories of the Red 
Esop’s Fables. Vol. II. .30 .40 Children .30 .40 ae — 
In Mythland 30 .40 ~— ppemeeneenmanoneemne 2nd Our Flower Friends 30 .40 
Robinson Crusoe for 3rd Stories of Great Men 30 .40 Friends of the Field 30. .40 
Youngest Readers 30 .40 — of Great Nature Stories for 
Water Babies for _ inventors -39 +40 Youngest Readers .30 .40 
Youngest Readers — — = See Buds, Stems and Roots 30 .40 
Story of Ulysses .30 .40 Pioneers 30 .40 a S$ +30 -4 
(Above, all in large type.) Stories of Colonial Stories of Birdland. 
a Ne ners — Children .40 .60 Vol. I. and II. 30 .50 
3rd Grimm s Tales 40 .50 Stories of Our Authors .30 .40 Introduction to Leaves 
Storjes of the Red -- + —$$$_$_____ from Nature’s Story- 
PP nye , _ +30 -49 4th Stories of Colonial Book 30 .40 
ice’s Adventures in Children 40 .60 ; 
Wonderland -40 -50 American History Stories CAPO a te Menge type) 
Through the Looking Vol. I. (Colonial sauce arenes - 
Glass 40 .50 Period) 36 .50 3rd Black Beauty. 
Swiss Family Robinson .40 .50 cient Paper, 10 cents. 25 
Kingsley’s Water Babies .40 .60 Leaves from Nature’s 
Black Beauty, ae “25 GEOGRAPHY Story-Book. Vol.I. .40 .60 
4th Hawthorne’s Wonder Geode Bds. Clo. Stories from Garden 
Book .30 .40 and Field .30 .40 
Hawthorne’s Tangle- 3rd Geography for Young Aunt May’s Bird ‘Talks 
wood Tales .30 .40 ; Folks .30 .40 
Hawthorne’s Twice- Little Lucy’s Wonderful ts Dates Seki eat 
Told Tales .30 .40 Globe 50 : 
: —e Story-Book. Vol. II. .40 .60 
Dickens’ Little Nell 40 .50 = ; Tey 
Dickens’ Paul Dombey .40 .50 4th Science Ladders, Vol. I .40 Little Flower Folks. 
Robinson Crusoe for (Land and Water Forms) Vol. I. and II. +30 .40 
Young Folks .40 .50 Aunt Martha’s Corner Stories from Animal 
Hiawatha, the Indian 40 .50 Cupboard .40 .50 Land 50 .75 
Address 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


809 Market Strevct, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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NOTE:—This is our own imprint edition of 
nion. 


the work just offered by the Youth’s Com 


pa 


A Superb Reference 
Library For Teachers. 


A Thousand Pages—tight Hundred Il- 
lustrations—7 in. wide, 10 in. high, 
2'/ in. thickK—Weight, 3 pounds. 


30th EDITION. REVISED UP TO DATE 


A splendid book of Handy arene, containing over One 
Thousand Double-column Pages of Scientific, Historical, Biograph- 
ical, Geographical, Practical and General Information. 


With Nearly Eight hundred Illustrations Descriptive of the Text. 
THE CHEAPEST BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 


We venture to say, that no book was ever issued from the press 
that contained such a vast amount of useful and necessary informa- 
tion,and sucha large numberof fine illustrations,at such a low price. 

As a book of reference, this Encyclopedia, by its fullness, hare 
ey of arrangement, and scrupulous accuracy, will be found 
invaluable to the student; it being intended that every one shall 
be able to find in its columns not only a clear, concise and com- 
prehensive definition of the term in question, but alsothose refer- 
ences needful for the reader’s resort to authorities more diffuse and 
exhaustive in their treatment of the particular subject in question. 

Inthe Historical and Biographical Departments of the 
work, all facts and dates have been carefully verified, and every 
important event fully and faithfully recorded. The Geograph- 
écal portion will form a sufficiently comprehensive Gazetteer of the 
world, in so far as reference is afforded to such countries and 
places respecting which information may be most desired and 
soughtafter; in this respect our National Topography will be found 
— represented, all places of chief importance are duly noted, 
and returns of population supplied from the most recent sources. 

All scientific subjects are treated in accordance withthe most 
recent and authoritative classification; the articles on Law will be 
found purely National; in Natural History the species described 
belong generally to this country; while all topics concerning other 
countries occupy a prominent place, thus rendering the work see 
cosmopolitan in its aim, spirit and scope. At the same time it will 
be able to challenge any other book of reference of an encyclopedic 
character extant, in regard to the coplousness of its vocabulary 
of definitions, and also may safely encounter criticism on its claims 
to originality, perspicuity and reliability. 

Itis up-to-date, gives briefly as possible, but fully, all in- 
formation that should be found in any Encyclopedia. 

A Superb Reference Library covering the entire 
range of human knowledge, invention, and discovery 
up to the present day, including the Arts, Sciences, History, 
Biography, Philosophy, Astronomy, Meteorology, Geography, 
Navigation, ae Exploration, Botany, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Finance, Zoology, Ethnology, Physiology, Chemistry, Electricit 
Law, Medicine, Theology, Statistics, etc. ENDORSED BY T 
EDUCATORS OF THE COUNTRY, brought right down to date, 
and contains hundreds of articles on subjects on which all the older 
works are silent. Itisalsoa Superior Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, being the only work that shows the correct pronuncia- 
tion of difficult words, 

It is a great triumph of literary effort, embracing, in a small 
compass and for little money, more (we are confident) than was 
ever before given to the public, and will prove itself an exhaustless 
source of information, and one of the most appreciated works in 
every teacher’s library. The book weighs 3 pounds, It is bound 
in fine cloth, and is very strong and durable. The edges are red, 
and the side and back of the cover are stamped in gilt, making a 
very attractive book for the table or desk. The binding will last 
a lifetime of constant service, 

_ We have already sent out many thousand copies and x buyer has been well 
satisfied. Duplicate copies frequently ordered for friends. e every reader 
will want a copy, and have made contracts accordingly. Do not miss this ———— 

We guarantee the work to be as described, and in a publishing experience e - 
ing over a period of nearly twelve years, have never known of an instance where so much 
has been given for so little money. 

It is the latest edition. It has been sold by agents as a su book at 
$4.00 acopy. By a special deal with its pubiishers we are permitted to offer it at a 
rate far below its wholesale price. The National Encyclopedia has been edited with 
special reference to the needs of teachers. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Any reader of Primary EpucaTION sending us only $1.25 will 
receive a copy of this work by prepaid post or express. 


Money Refunded if not Satisfactory 


ares BEMIS PUBLISHING CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York City 
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Growth by Personal Enrichment 


The last echo of the summer schools has died 
away. Teachers and stydents have exchanged 
experiences of their vacation work; have compared 
notes figuratively and literally as to the amount of 
benefit received; have wondered whether they would 
have done better or worse to have made a different 
selection for a summer vacation; and have settled 
down again into the old grooves of duty. 

But a little questioning may be well before the 
summer memories grow dim. In the variety of 
experiences with study, travel, new people, and new 
friendships, how many are conscious of the stirrings 
of a new growth? How many feel richer, personally, 
for the summer experience? 

Enrichment of the personality means vastly more 
than an improvement in manner, dress, language, and 
bearing, though these exert a greater influence in the 
training of children than teachers have ever recog- 
nized. Enrichment, in the culture sense, means an 
increase of the soul’s subtle power to see, feel, dis- 
criminate and enjoy; to get glimpses of life’s deeper 
meanings; to feel the old petty ambitions less noble 
and the old worries trifling and insignificant. What 
are these inner stirrings of the divine within us but 
the beginnings of a new growth? And can they exist 
without some outward evidence? Will not the voice 
take on new tones, the manner an_ indescribable 
refinement, the language grow choicer, the eye beam 
kindlier, and selfish aims be less apparent in the im- 
pulse of a new benevolence? 

Of all the world’s workers, the teacher influences 
most through her personality, let it be what it may. 
In no other relation does a rich, ripe, cultured person- 
ality exert such a potent, lasting influence as in the 
contact of teacher with pupil. Its silent power is like 
the widening wave from the cast-in pebble, scarcely 
perceptible, but unceasing till it touches the farthest 
shore. 

One would suppose that this powerful influence of a 
teacher’s personality would be considered in the selec- 
tion of teachers. Let us not boast of modern progress 
in education till public estimate does give it a first 
place. ; / 

Further acquirements and_ greater intellectual 
accomplishments are constantly urged upon our 
teachers. The result? Teachers are attempting to 
carry courses of study in colleges and universities 
throughout the school year in ‘addition to their daily 
work in the school-room. Burning the candle at both 
ends, and forwhat? Because it is in the air that such 
overwork, as well as exhausting study at summer 
schools, evidence superiority; that sooner or later the 
student-teacher will rise in her position to greater 
honor and increase of salary. And very likely this 
will be true, For who will pause to consider whether 
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the exhaustion of vitality consequent upon overwork 
will not give to the children a wearied, distracted, 
nerve-worn teacher? Who will question whether the 
gain in intellectual acquirement is true growth— a 
growth that is reflected in the spirit and personality 
of the teacher and from which the children will profit 
spiritually even as they would thrive physically under 
purer air and stronger sunlight. 

Teachers should always be students, should be 
always absorbing, always growing —there is no wish 
or attempt to deny this self-evident truth. But in 
what does growth consist? And what shall be the 
signs of its genuineness? Do learning and culture 
keep step together? When such tests of a teacher's 
acquirements are made and acted upon by Boards of 
Education the air may be cleared, somewhat, of a 
good many foggy notions as to the indispensable 
requisites for teaching. 


“Where did you go this summer?” The teacher 
was young, energetic, a normal graduate, owner of a 
college degree, and held a good position in a large 
eastern city. 

“Where did I go?”’ she repeated. ‘‘Oh! I had a 
lovely time; I went to Thousand Isles, then to 
Harvard Summer School, saw the Cubans — great 
fun—then a month in the Adirondacks, and played 
golf no end; you bet I had a good time!’ and the 
high, harsh, crude, distressing voice made one shudder. 

‘ Are you sorry to return to school again? ”’ 

‘“No; it don’t tire me any more to teach school 
than it does to ride a bike. I wasn’t dying for a 
vacation, but I’ve -had a mighty good time all the 
sa-me. I didn’t even mind the hot weather, though 
‘twas rather fierce.” 

Growth from vacation study and advantages, mani- 
fest in — an enriched personality ? 
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‘And how have you passed your vacation?’ The 
teacher was a quiet, weary, patient, plodding high 
school teacher. 

“I’ve given my whole summer to mathematics, and 
now I shall have a higher position next year.’’ The 
only sensation on hearing her tone was a longing 
to send that woman away off somewhere to rest. 

Growth, through physical and mental exhaustion! 


And what have you done this summer?”’ An un- 
assuming, matter-of-fact teacher of ten years’ experi- 
ence in a city school, replied: 

‘T have spent six weeks in nature study alone at a 
summer school. I have a big note-book full of notes 
and a large collection of specimens, all labelled. 
Besides, all this time counts for so many hours on my 
next certificate. See? Haven’t I put in a good 
summer’s work?”’ And she smiled contentedly. 

‘* Notes,” “ specimens,” and labelled collections’”’ as 
means for growth through nature study! Yet, of all 
subjects, nature, studied rightly, best promotes soul- 
growth and personal enrichment. To unseal the eyes, 
to seek to attune the senses to creation’s harmonies, to 
cultivate the sense of the beautiful, and a reverence for 
the plan of the universe, as unfolded through close 
contact with the natural world—this is to lead the 
student direct to the fountain-source of all richness. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 


— Oliver Wendell Holmes 





Talks on Art III 


How to Acquire a Correct Taste in Art 
Mrs. Henry C. BURBANK, St. Paul, Minn. 
(All rights reserved.) 


ELL, to begin with, we must make up our minds 
W that we are probably all wrong in our prefer- 
ences, that our judgment and taste have been 

warped by long centuries of bad teaching and 

worse examples, and that we must begin our education by a 
humble confession of ignorance, a real desire to know and a 
willingness to be taught. Indeed, until we put ourselves into 
the position of a willing, eager, and anxious learner, we 
shall never get an inch beyond the point where we are now. 

Amy Fay, I think it is, who tells the story of her applica- 
tion to Liszt for lessons on the piano. That great master 
was deaf to all ‘her entreaties, until at last, having brought 
other influences to bear, he reluctantly consented to 
receive her as a pupil on the sole condition of her promising 
to give up and: forget all her previous years of study and 
training. And that is precisely what is necessary to the 
acquirement of a correct taste-in art to-day — first of all, to 
forget, to ignore all our previously conceived ideas on the 
subject, and with erased tablets be ready to begin from the 
very beginning. 

As I have said before, few in this age are born with an 
intuitive sense of the beautiful. With most of us good taste 
is a matter of study and travel (and indeed I might say 
travail as well) and rests for the most part on sheer 
knowledge. 


To acquire taste it is necessary to become habituated to 
the sight of that which is really beautiful and good, and to 
love it so that all else.is hateful in our eyes. But, in order 
to make beauty a constant habit of’thought, the very atmos- 
phere in which we live and move and have our being, we 
must first learn to know it when we see it, and be able to 
choose it out of a multitude of perversions which have 
grown up on all sides of it, and when we have found it we 
must love it so truly that we can never tire of it; no change 
of fashion can induce us to change it, no desire for some- 
thing new can replace it in our hearts. And unless we love 
it in that way we do not love it at all. 

But when we have come to know and love the good, the 
true and the beautiful, that great three-in-one, then we have 
entered into our kingdom here and now, and the gates of 
hell— that is, mere material things— shall not prevail 
against us. There shall be no more heat or cold, frost or 
snow, for our throne is eternal in the heavens of life and 
light and beauty. And after this last paragraph you may 
just write Selah. 

There is, however, a very large class of people who settle 
everything in the way of art by saying, either, “I like it,”’ or 
“I don’t like it,” and fancy there can be no higher tribunal, 
which is quite as sensible as to settle a matter of duty by 
saying, “I don’t want to!” There are laws of art exactly as 
there are moral laws ; indeed, “the laws of morality are the 
laws of art.” 


‘* All truth is one, 
And in all lands beneath the sun 
Whoso hath eyes to see, may see 
The tokens of its unity.” 
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So that when we have the key to one of the arts, we 
have the key which unlocks them all. 

Of course, the highest truths of art are not to be put into 
words ; they are only to be felt, not described, and must be 
seen in order to be known. ‘The delicacy and grace, the 
soul and spirituality of certain lines and combinations of 
colors, are visible only to a trained eye, and are to be dis- 
tinguished from those of ordinary commonplace correctness 
only by a cultivated taste, and if the difference be not 
apprehended by the eye and the soul then it could not be 
made plain even “ through a whole eternity of clear gram- 
matical speech.” No one could tell you, for instance, just 
why blue is a cold, chaste color, and red one of warmth and 
feeling, why purple should have been chosen as a distin- 
guishing mark of royalty and the livery of the cardinal 
virtues, or why yellow conveys the impression of earthliness 
and passion. 

But while there is much that cannot be told, there is yet 
much that may be, and a few of the plainest, most funda- 
mental of these laws I should be glad to lay down for your 
guidance. The first, the most fundamental, the most essen- 
tial, the “without which not,” is Simplicity. If only we 
might, could, would or should, for once, be simple. 


“ Simplicity is, yet, the soul 
Of all that time deems worth the sparing.” 


And you may set it down and underscore it, that until 
we as a people, get rid of our devotion to truck and 
trumpery, to an over loading of cheap furbelows and 
machine-made finery, we shall never rise to higher things. 
Art cannot live in an atmosphere of gew-gaw and sham, of 
ostentation and show. 

Simplicity of soul alone begets simplicity of taste. It is 
the vulgar in mind that are always to be charmed by the 
size of a thing or the costliness of its materials. I have ob- 
served that the greatest published attractions of the Paris 
Exposition are the unexampled sizes of things, daring feats 
of geometrical combinations and astonishing mechanical 
contrivances, such for instance, as (besides the Eiffel Tower 
“enlarged and improved’) “the world’s largest music 


box ’’— “‘ the biggest wine-tun ’’ — “the biggest room in the 
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world” — “the biggest sea-saw’’ — “a gigantic pivotal 

tower ’’ — “a topsy-turvy hotel ’”’ — “‘a perambulating side- 


walk,” etc., etc. . 

All of which reminds me of the sarcasm once addressed 
by one Greek sculptor to another who had adorned his 
Venus with ear-rings. ‘“ Not being able to make thy Venus 
beautiful, thou hast made her rich.” If we in our day can- 
not be beautiful, we will at least be big, and to be big is so 
much easier than to be beautiful with the added advantage 
of its being able to satisfy every craving of our zsthetic 
sense. How long, then, will it take us to arrive at sim- 
plicity by way of a cult that cares only for the size of a 
thing and its power to astonish? When shall we learn that 
‘elaboration is not beauty” and that ‘where everything is 
striking, nothing strikes?” 

Simplicity is both fruit and flower at once of honesty, 
sincerity, naturalness and spontaneity. Self-consciousness 
is as fatal to art as to the individual, affectation and posing 
as little to be endured in a picture as ina person. Broad 
and simple masses, an utter absence of all petty and mean- 
ingless details, such are the foundations of all good work. 

Not that simplicity forbids the use of ornament, or ex- 
cludes all richness of material; it simply makes them 
subordinate. Ornamentation must not be allowed to hide 
or obstruct the lines of construction, nor the material be of 
greater importance than the workmanship. That mere 
splendor of material is not the highest order of splendor 
we may learn from Titian’s “Sacred and Profane Love,” 
wherein the figure of Profane Love is magnificently clad, 
while Sacred Love goes naked. What we should desire 
above all things to see in a work of art are the great, grand 
structural lines, both of the body and of the soul, the domi- 
nance of some principal thought or emotion, and whatever 
belongs especially and peculiarly to that and to which all 
else has been strictly subordinated. 
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With simplicity will go Repose, the repose, not of idleness 
and inertia, but of vitality, of energy and the life that lives, 
the quietude of the consciousness of power. Even in the 
midst of the most excited action there will be a point of 
rest like that at the heart of the storm. Indeed, all unrest 
is in a way an indication of inferiority; the sign of things 
cosmic being struggle and fray, while calmness and peace 
are as much the attributes of Omnipotence, of Divinity. 
Lessing, in his “ Laocoon,”’ has taught us just how far the 
signs of struggle, the expression of feeling, may properly be 
carried in a work of art which is designed to be monumental 
and lasting. 

In the best periods of the arts of all lands repose was the 
universal and predominant motive. Only when a decline 
had set in, and as its very first sign and symptom, do we 
find a greater restlessness of movement, a more impassioned 
action, degenerating finally into that utter absence of all 
restraint, that violence and distortion of all the parts which 
mark the death-struggle and the consequent end. 

Also, good art will not imitate nature so closely as to seek 
to deceive. Where every part is wrought with equal care, 
every detail distinctly and completely enunciated, each 
feature as important as every other ; where the figure would 
appear to be stepping out of the frame, or the prow of a 
boat projects so that the spectator involuntarily ducks his 
head in passing (conditions characteristic of so much of 
the work of the modern French school), then the work is 
decidedly inferior, no matter how celebrated the name which 
attaches to it. It is the result of cheap mechanical con- 
trivance, and much less mastery of methods is required to 
make a picture stand out of than to stand well within the 
frame. A colored photograph would do as well, and a really 
great master disdains all such catch-penny work. The true 
artist seeks to suggest far more than he tells; to translate, 
not copy; to transfigure, rather than to transcribe. More- 
over, it is possible to imitate closely only the most ordinary 
aspects of things, suchas the cat and the fiddle and the cow 
which jumped over the moon, but who could ever hope to 
reproduce exactly the morning mist and the evening glow, or 
that faint half-flush that dies along my lady’s throat? Yet 
of such is the kingdom of painting. 

It is in the rose-glow of the flesh, the fluff and sheen of 
the hair, the soul-light in the eye and the fluidity and flow 
of the forms —in the magic of the morning or the keen 
stress of the evening light, the dewy freshness of the early 
spring or the full green tide of the summer, with, over all, 
those hints and glints and glamours of the unknowable, the 
unknown — it is in these things that the power of the artist 
is revealed, by these that he is named and known. 

For the cultivation of a right taste in art, therefore, I 
would wish to give you the same advice as that given by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds to the young painters of England. I 
would have you choose for your study, not those things 
which you yourself might prefer, but rather those things 
which by the common consent of the ages have come to be 
considered as among the best of their kind, and then to 
look at them, live with them, study them, until you too come 
to appreciate their worth and recognize their beauty. Fol- 
low the example of the clever, cultivated and much-travelled 
young Englishman who, in conversation not long ago, con- 
fessed that in his callow youth he had considered the 
worship of the Venus of Milo a mere fad, a pretentious 
effort on the part of culture to seem more cultured than it 
was. To him she meant nothing. She didn’t look in the 
least like any English woman he had ever: known, and con- 
sequently he could see in her no charm. As he grew older 
and wiser it occurred to him as just possible that culture was 
right and he was wrong, and that it might be better worth 
while to study and try to understand the statue, than either 
to criticise or condemn it. Therefore, being in Paris and 
in possession of much leisure time, he decided to give some 
of it to the armless divinity of his disdain. To the Louvre, 
therefore, he wended his way and sitting down before her 
marble majesty, gave himself up to the spell, until, like 
another Galatea, she woke the heart of another Pygmalion 
to the worship of her charms. Now that is the one and 
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only attitude proper to us of to-day whq have fallen upon 
evil times for art. Let us remember that above all we are 
to seek in the objects with which we shall choose to sur- 
round ourselves exactly the same qualities we should demand 
in our most cherished friends: simplicity, sincerity, single- 
ness of purpose, truthfulness, earnestness, and the play of a 
soul as alive and alert as is the quiver of flame in a porce- 
lain lamp, or, in other words, 


“The one form with its single act, 
The one face -. with its one look, 


And that perfection in their soul 
These only hinted at.” 





The American Voice 


KATHRYN LEAVITT BISSELL in Zhe Outlook 


OETS and prose writers through all the ages have 

Pp sounded the praises of the speaking voice, delight- 

ing in its power, beauty and sweetness. The artistic, 

susceptible nature of the ancient Greeks taught them 

to cultivate and cherish the spoken language and to estimate 

its power beyond that of the written language. The speak- 
ing voice was trained and guarded from earliest infancy. 

Yet to-day, in the closing years of the nineteenth century, 
the most progressive nation on the earth’s surface permits 
itself to be branded the country of disagreeable voices. 
The youth of America is never taught to love, reverence, 
and guard our spoken language. The home, school, college, 
university, platform, and pulpit are permitted to fill the 
land with nerve-tiring voices and language bereft of its 
beauty and power. 

Physiology teaches us the sensitiveness of the nervous 
system, and physicians the supersensitiveness of the average 
American’s nervous system. Consider, then, the unneces- 
sary amount of wear and tear upon that system when each 
sound-wave set in motion by the voice causes an unpleasant 
sensation on the part of the hearer. Tone, properly 
emitted, is heathful and strengthening to the physical nature 
of the tone producer. Wasp waists, cramped chests, dis- 
eases of the lungs, bronchial tubes and throat, may disap- 
pear with the knowledge of healthful tone production, in 
which the muscles utilized are those fitted to perform their 
labor, and relief is thereby given to the strained, misused, 
weaker muscles. 

Unused faculties, in time, lose their power of action. 
The American mind is losing ,the power to acquire knowl- 
edge through the ear. Eliminate all pleasure and delight 
from hearing speech, and the mind, as a receptive organ, is 
dulled, and turns to the more pleasurable means of acquiring 
knowledge, through the eye. Oral reading, the means of 
conveying to another thought and sensation, written or 
printed, may almost be termed a lost art, so completely has 
the pleasure to the hearer disappeared. Yet I assert boldly, 
it is within the reach of every normal person to read cor- 
rectly and understandingly and give pleasure to the hearer. 
Conversation is pleasurable to the listener, not alone when 
the thoughts are clothed in delightful, expressive language, 
but when that language is delightfully and expressively 
voiced. Poetry, the most elevating and refining form of 
literature, never reaches its full expression, its richest 
beauties are never known, until interpreted by the human 
voice. Yet the average American is ignorant of the power 
to receive or give this pleasure, when it should be within the 
reach of all. 

Science claims the hour. The century closes with a 
record of maryelous advancement in this direction. From 
infancy onward instruction is given in the natural sciences. 
Why is the science of the human voice omitted? Can any- 
thing in nature be grander than that organ of communica- 
tion between man and man, or better worthy of being 
studied ? 

Valuable time is spent by our learned men and women in 
determining the power of attraction and repulsion in the 
natural world, yet comparatively few have labored to deter- 
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mine the causes of the same power in the human voice, 
though many have experienced the effects. The man or 
woman who has a clear, distinct, well-modulated, and ex- 
pressive voice is rendered independent of beauty of form or 
face in the power to attract. Such a voice is within the 
reach of all. Young débutante in society, may not this 
mean more to you as a study than the smattering of music 
you may acquire? 

The voice of the American child of to-day contrasts un- 
favorably with that of other nationalities, and why? Aside 
from the influences of heredity, climate, and the tension of 
life in this country, the influence of imitation upon the 
child’s voice cannot be over estimated. This influence begins 
with the first word the infant utters, which is an imitation of 
mother, nurse, or other companion, in form and tone. Yet 
how many of our cultured men and women are fitted thus 
by example to instruct the child during the formative period 
in the expression of the impressions received? Many chil- 
dren are being taught the sounds of our language by those 
who do not know the correct form or sound of the letters 
which are the component parts of that speech which is to be 
the oral means of communicating thought through the years 
to come. The muscles of the jaw, tongue, and lips, in 
many instances, are never taught their most important office 
in the formation of words, but are allowed to become stiff 
and useless. Defects in the enunciation of certain letters 
develop ; through ignorance the home-keeper fails to teach 
the simple form and sound of the letter, which the child is 
ready to imitate when presented in its simplicity ; therefore 
the defect continues, and appears in every sentence the 
child utters. Monotony of speech forms the basis of many 
nerve-tiring voices and much of our poor reading, and 
should be corrected when it first appears inthechild. Here 
again, through ignorance, the exemplar is unable to correct 
the faults as they appear. Disagreeably harsh, disagreeably 
shrill tones, and undue loudness of voice are tolerated ; but 
if corrected by simply telling the child to speak lower, with- 
out carefully guarding and teaching the principles before 
mentioned, the result will be injurious to correct speech. 

With vocal expression thus clogged by ignorance in the 
home, the child goes forth to the school. The conditions 
there are, many times, even worse. The teacher, placed 
before the child to imitate, irritates the already tingling 
nerves by a harsh, rasping, monotonous voice, or by scream- 
ing the words which through imperfect enunciation were 
unintelligible to him. The example is again imitated. The 
child’s uncorrected faults in speech are aggravated when 
reading is attempted, and he endeavors to convey the 
thoughts of others through the already misused medium. 
The ear dulled to the correct sound of voice and speech 
fails to perform its function. Through lack of training and 
poor example the faults developed in the home become 
habits of speech. , 

What is the practical remedy that can be applied to this 
growing evil: Instruct the teachers in the schools. A cry 
will immediately arise, “We are overworked now and can 
learn nothing new.” Then why are our teachers’ training 
schools permitted to send out hundreds of teachers ignorant 
of this important subject? Is any branch of learning of 
more importance than this which teaches the fundamental 
principles of voice? The teacher is placed in a large room 
or gymnasium with twenty-five to seventy-five pupils to in- 
struct, through the medium of the voice, for three to five 
hours five days in the week. She is ignorant of the use of 
the muscles necessary to project the tone through the de- 
sired space; she only knows that she must speak to be 
heard. She directs the class—one-third hear the direction ; 
she speaks again, higher this time—still more fail to hear or 
to understand the words; the third time she pitches her 
voice as high as possible, strains all the muscles of her 
throat, and screams her direction. This tone she continues 
to use until the last pupil has gone; then follows the neces- 
sary exhaustion, the body rebelling against such ill-treatment. 
Knowledge of tone-production and enunciation would have 
made the heavy, killing burden light and strengthening. 
Reading is a representation of speech; therefore, if the 
principles of speech are properly taught, reading must be, 
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benefited thereby ; and among the first principles of speech 
are nice articulation and correct pronunciation, with appro- 
priate tones in voice. The weary, overworked teacher, by a 
just practice of these principles, would find health and 
strength and power to develop the imperfect voices under 
her charge. . . . 

Our language is called harsh, unmusical, and inexpressive ; 
this is owing to our ignorance in presenting its beauties of 
tone and modulation: Why can we not arouse a love for 
preserving the purity, beauty, and strength of the language 
whose words contain the history of our nation and people, 
as we arouse patriotism for our country and enthusiasm for 
our flag? 





Autumn 


A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the corn-fields, 
And the wild geese sailing high, 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden-rod— 
Some of us call it autumn, 
And others call it God.— Sel. 


A Letter to be Answered 


From Uncle Sam to the Boys and Girls 


(The following letter is used by permission of 7he Macmillan Co., 
the publishers of the unique language book, Cleveland’s Letters from 
Queer and Other Folk). 


Wasuincton, D. C., Thanksgiving Day, 1899. 
Dear Girls and Boys: 

Did you think Uncle Sam was going to stand by and see 
other Queer Folk writing and not send a line to you 
himself? 

All of you have seen pictures of me, and know that I am 
tall and skinny, and always smiling. 

To-day I am in especially good mood, and I am dressed 
finely. I have on my best blue and white striped trousers, 
my red coat, and my blue starred vest. It is Thanksgiving 
Day, and I always dress in my best stars and stripes on that 
day. 

‘Thanksgiving Day is a busy one with Uncle Sam. You 
know I must eat tons of mince and pumpkin pies in addition 
to other good things. 

You are having fine fun to-day visiting your grandmother 
or staying at home to receive all your aunts and cousins, but 
you are not having such a grand time as the people who 
celebrated one of the first Thanksgivings in this country. 

That Thanksgiving Day was celebrated two hundred and 
seventy-five years ago in a little settlement of log huts. 

On one side of this settlement rolled the broad Atlantic, 
while dense forests surrounded the other three sides. 

The people who lived in this wild, rude settlement were 
not savages. They were large, fair-haired, white-skinned, 
blue-eyed people, serious in both dress and manner. These 
people had come from far over the sea in a frail little ship, 
and during the long hard winter which had just ended they 
had suffered every hardship which a cold bleak wilderness 
can inflict on civilized people. - 
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You know of whom I am talking now, and guess “ Ply- 
mouth” and “ Pilgrim.” 

You are right. This wind-swept, forest-bound settlement 
of log huts was far famed old Plymouth, and these fair but 
solemn folk the still more famous Pilgrims. 

The first awful winter was past, and deeply grateful for 
abundant harvésts the Pilgrims resolved to give thanks to 
God and make a feast to show their joy. 

The Pilgrim fathers were sturdy, ruddy-faced Englishmen 
at this time, and they set out in companies to hunt wild 
turkey or fish in the bay. 

Guests were bidden to this feast, and these guests were so 
delighted with the invitation that they came as soon as the 
sun arose, one hundred of them, with their great chief Mas- 
sasoit at their head. , 

Whether the fair young Pilgrim mothers expected com- 
pany to breakfast I do not know, but I am sure there was a 
smiling welcome for the dark-skinned visitors. 

Good Elder Brewster had a funny looking crowd to face 
in the meeting-house a little later. For the first time in 
their wild lives blanketed Indians were listening to prayers 
and psalms and a sermon. 

After meeting, stewing and baking greatly interested the 
savages. Both squaws and -braves hung about the Puritan 
housekeepers to watch the cooking, and when at last it was 
set before them under the great forest trees, the wild men 
frankly said it was so good they would eat enough to last a 
week. 

No mean dinner was eaten on that first Thanksgiving 
Day. There was wild turkey, fish, game, vegetables, and fruit. 

When they had eaten their fill the Indians rose with a 
whoop and began to entertain their hosts. They danced 
wild fantastic dances, swinging clubs and leaping and croon- 
ing dance songs. They showed wonderful skill in shooting 
arrows, and young braves ran races and pitched quoits with 
the Pilgrim fathers with the glee of children. 

This savage fun was only stopped for supper, and as soon 
as that was eaten the Indians rushed into still wilder dances, 
with flaming torches to add to the beauty of this forest 
festival. 

1 suppose the Pilgrims expected their visitors to go home 
that night, but they did not. The Indians liked English 
cooking so well that they stayed three days, and ate up most 
all the good things in the place. The Pilgrim mothers 
thought their guests would never go, but the third day they 
started, and looking at the fair-faced young matrons who had 
fed him so well, Massasoit grunted out this compliment, 
“ The Great Spirit loves them best.” 

This ended the first Thanksgiving—a half savage and half 
civilized festival. 

Girls and boys, we are all very proud of the Pilgrims. 
They lived nobly and helped to found this great, free land, 
but you must help me keep it great and good. 

I wish you could realize how much your Uncle Sam 
expects of you. 

A great man once said, “ Eternal vigilance is the price of 
freedom.”’ This means that there can be no free land 
unless all citizens watch for the bad and try to stamp it out. 

Republic after republic has been overthrown by bad men 
who fooled the people. 

Now listen, children. Uncle Sam is not talking nonsense 
when he tells you that this republic cannot live unless its 
citizens are intelligent enough not to be fooled by men who 
would use public office for their own selfish ends. 

Write me .a long letter, dear girls and boys, and promise 
to grow up to be men and women on whom Uncle Sam can 
rely. Tell me that you will study history and understand 
our government, so bad men cannot fool you. Help me to 
give every man, woman, and child in this mighty republic 
the “ life, liberty, and happiness" which our forefathers so 
long ago declared each one should have. 

I feel sure you will promise all I ask. I know that out of 
my schools will come men and women as brave and true as 
came from the little log schoolhouses of a century ago. 

Affectionately yours, 
UNcLE Sam. 
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Second year. Mass relations. ‘Two ways. 


The Spot, Its Evolution and 


Function 


(The illustrations are the work of pupils in the grades represented.) 


FRANK A. PARSONS, Prin. Maplewood School, Malden, Mass. 


IFTY years ago, if the public school gave the child a 
fair knowledge of the three R’s, it was supposed to 
have admirably fulfilled its mission. That is to say, 
it had given to said child what was absolutely neces- 

sary that he might stand among his fellows able to provide 
some kind of food and shelter for him and his. Happily, 
however, common sense and a broader knowledge of man 
and his needs are conspiring to dispel this illusion; and 
educators are looking about for ways and means to place the 
child on a broader plane than the gratification of merely the 
physical necessities to the sustenance of life. 

It seems that no better point can be found as a begin- 
ning than to seek for methods by which the general taste of 
the public shall be cultivated ; or in other words, to lead the 
child, by the straightest cut, to a knowledge of, or feeling 
for, what is truly beautiful, and necessarily an unfolding love 
for these beautiful things. 

How shall this be accomplished? Let us think at present 
of that which is beautiful to the eye, or, in other words, 
what is generally understood by the public as art. Of 
course the more we know, the greater our appreciation ; and 
upon these two depends the degree of our love for, or enjoy- 
ment of, the object under consideration. Then let us strike 
at foundation principles, and not beat round the bush teach- 
ing all sorts of things which are vaguely supposed to lead up 
to a principle, or spend the little time we have experiment- 


ing with imaginary things which may in time, if successfully - 


managed, lead to the desired result. 

The principles of proportion, symmetry, rhythm, and 
tone relation are precisely now what they were in the four- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries ; and these laws, if they are 
laws, should govern us now in the construction of things for 
our daily use, as truly as they governed the great masters of 
these centuries, or the architects who built upon Acropolis 
Hill. 

The primary school is the place to teach the child pleas- 
ing proportions in the arrangement of his daily work upon 
paper. The spot, or spots occupied by his work are simply 
masses, and should be placed according to a definite 
arrangement as regards relation and symmetry. He can 
see without the wisdom of a Cicero, that a simple hand- 
scale that balances with nothing on either side will not 
probably retain its equilibrium if a cat is placed in one pan 
and a fly in the other. The application is obvions and 
should govern his written work. 

If a birch rod five feet long is placed in a horizontal posi- 
tion supported by a vertical rod every six inches, the hori- 
zontal one will seem to be well sustained, and opposition of 
line, which gives strength, is taught with one illustration ; 


Third year. Variety in mass and line. 


and a pupil in the second year has no difficulty in drawing a 
picture with this illustration before him. Place two or three 
of these sticks parallel to each other, vertically, horizontally, 
or obliquely, and rhythm or sympathy is soon taught. 
Countless illustrations of both principles occur in every 
schoolhouse, in the common things of nature, in the best 
building every constructed, and are found in the composi- 
tion of the world’s great picture masterpieces as well. The 
wiser the teacher the more thoroughly and effectively will 
she ground these principles and all others she teaches, by 
numerous practical applications to the world in which the 
child lives. If water color is scarce it is possible to teach 
refinement, beauty, and consistency in tone relations with 
simple ink and water ; and the teacher will find that she will 
get from her children exactly what she is able to bring to 
them and no more. 

These homely illustrations are given simply to refute the 
argument that common things are not at hand with which 
to teach the principles of beauty. 


(Completed in December number.) 





Second year. Mass relations. One way. 





Third year. Original flowers. For spot, 














. Original flower. Surface pattern. 








Second year. Birds. For rhythm and spot. 


Eyes and Ears. 


E. M. R. 


A stranger coming into my class of “ first grades’’ on a 
recent morning, would have been quite surprised, at seeing 
about two-thirds of its number seemingly taking a nap, with 
arms folded on desks and heads resting on arms. 

But waiting a few moments, he would certainly have dis- 
covered those children to be very wide awake indeed. 

A game was going on, and what child does not love a 
game? ; 

«« Eyes and Ears,” we called it, and this is the way it was 
played. 

The class was in two sections, the quicker ones being 
named ‘“‘ eyes’’ and the seemingly sleepy ones “ ears.” 

A sentence composed of words already learned, but 
placed in different connection was written on the black- 
board, sufficient time given the “eyes” to read it silently, 
and then erased. 

The sentence was then given by an “eye” and every 
“‘ear’’ which had heard could signify its desire to repeat 
and an opportunity given to several to do so. A mental 
note was made by the teacher, of those who failed to hear 
the first sentence, and when the second had been erased 
and repeated, they were given another chance to win, and 
when the last sentence, “ Do not be late this afternoon,” 
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Second year. Animal massing. For rhythm. 


” 


was given, every one of the twenty-five “‘ ears” was ready to 
respond. 

The “ eyes” were delighted to find themselves reading at 
sight such sentences as, “ Five and nine make fourteen ;” 
“Walk about the room quietly ;” “The horse loves to eat 
hay ;” “‘l'welve inches make a foot,” and so on; and 
though we played only ten minutes, no one who saw the 
interest manifested by the children could doubt the bene- 
ficent results. 

They would willingly have continued ten minutes more, 
but another day, with “eyes’’ and “ears” changing places 
would seem to give better work. 

We hope some other class may try our game, and that it 
may help in the training of the eyes and ears of our little 


people. 


The Flight of the Birds 


Whither away, robin, 
Whither away? 
Is it through envy of the maple-leaf, 
Whose blushes mock the crimson of thy breast, 
Thou wilt not stay? 
The summer days were long, yet all too brief 
The happier season thou hast been our guest; 
Whither away? 


Whither away, bluebird, 
Whither away? 
The blast is chill, yet in the upper sky 
Thou still canst find the color of .thy wing, 
The hue of May. 
Warbler, why speed thy Southern flight? ah, why, 
Thou, too, whose song first told us of the spring? 
Whither away? 
—Edmund Clarence Steadman 


Much of our admiration for the classics is a*sham, due in 
great measure, to our sheeplike unwillingness to think for 
ourselves.— Prof. Brander Matthews, Columbia College. 
(True.— THE Eprror. ) 
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Again: That « Must” in Discipline 
(Discussion continued from October number.) *° 


BERTHA M. TRASK 


N the educational changes which are taking place, the 

| fact that the physical activity and freedom of children 

is an important element in the growth of mental activity 

has become quite prominent. In the reaction from the 

excessive restraint of the earlier system of discipline, there 

has been a tendency to cast aside all discipline, except such 

as the child himself shall exercise. Naturally, this has 
caused much thought and criticism. 

The two systems have been in operation long enough for 
some results to have been seen. There are those discipli- 
narians, parents and teachers, who have thought it their duty 
to exercise restraint upon every activity, to plan for every 
possibility and to judge and act on all occasions, until the 
child shall have reached years of discretion, that mystic age 
which is the fruit of well-digested experience. Almost 
invariably one of two results follow this system. If the 
child is naturally possessed of a weak will, the power to 
judge and act for himself has decreased and he is always 
seeking some stronger will, be it good or bad, upon which 
to lean. If he were the possessor of a strong will, when 
freedom comes through rebellion or the granted release of 
his parents, there is a reaction against the bonds which irri- 
tated him. Then he must go out into the complex life of 
the world and acquire, with bitter cost and much delay, the 
power of judgment which should have developed gradually 
because of the more simple experiences of life. 

On the other hand, we have seen the system which left 
everything to the decision of the undeveloped child. In 
this instance the weak will, through its own inertia, fails to 
grasp its opportunities for growth, and the strong will is in 
danger of becoming fickle and wasting itself because of ill- 
judged selections from its opportunities. 

Between these extremes lies a medium course which 
selects the good and avoids the evil of both systems. 
There are many decisions which the child has the right to 
make, even if his ignorance leads to mistakes. One wrong 
decision, where the laws of cause and effect are so plain as 
not to be mistaken, will mean more in influencing the child’s 
actions than a dozen judgments forced upon him from the 
experiences of another. 

Many a mother has saved her child from severe burns by 
permitting him to learn for himself, by the pain of a slight 
burn, that fire is dangerous. Every day of life furnishes the 
child with suitable opportunities for developing his judg- 
ment, by the application of the knowledge that he has 
gained, and it is the wise disciplinarian who helps him to 
the fullest appreciation of these lessons. 

It is often said, “ Do you suppose I would let my children 
make a single important decision?” There is where the 
great mistake lies. These apparently small questions are 
just as important in the building of the child’s character as 
are those which must of necessity be decided by the child’s 
guardians. ‘There are questions which the Heavenly Father 


does not let His grown-up children decide, but those which 


are given them are no less important to their character. 
There are questions which involve the comfort or happi- 
ness of others in a way a child cannot comprehend, which 
involve future results too far away to be. realized by the 
child. In this case the guardian with broader knowledge 


and wider outlook must give the child the benefit of his 


experience. 

In school life, very often, the questions of discipline per- 
tain to subjects in which results are not quickly attained, 
and a more or less arbitrary result has to be devised. The 
children cannot’see that the poorly learned lesson of to-day 
must cause poor work next year, for ‘‘next year ’’ means to 
them about what “next century” means to us. 

To sit quietly with folded hands during some exercise, at 
first for a shorter and then longer time, as ability increases, 
is necessary to develop self-control and that power of 
repose so lacking in American children, but they generally 
consider it a useless exercise, utterly devoid of interest. 

Exercises in uniformity of work are equally important with 
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those for independent labor. The success of great move- 
ments is often destroyed by the inability of a large number 
of people to work in unison. But this is a fact children do 
not grasp readily. The teacher, recognizing these and 
kindred truths, must require the obedience of faith. The 
children in whom the power of judgment has been devel- 
oped, have generally learned by the confirmation of their 
own experience that the opinions of their elders are right, 
but there are some who wish to try for themselves. For 
these, arbitrary results, usually called arbitrary punishments, 
must be used. If fifteen minutes of folded hands after 
school will help the child to will to fold his hands at the 
proper time in school, duiing the coming days, it is worth 
trying. If not, it is a failure. 

In cases of this kind a choice of punishments may be 
offered, so that the child shall feel a share in the responsi- 
bility. 

In an article on “ Discipline” in Primary Epucation the 
author asks the following question: “ Are the muscles of a 
man in confinement, who pounds a stone because he is 
forced, any less strong than those of the man outside, who 
earns his living by the same work?” Is the man in prison 
like the boy who is led to will to fold his hands or like the 
boy with his hands tied? In both cases the muscles might 
be strengthened, but to what end? The man from prison 
may will to use his strength for evil. Milton makes Samson 
say : 

' “ But what is strength without a double share 

Of wisdom? Vast, unwieldy, burdensome, 


Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 
By weakest subtleties.” 


The girl with the round shoulders may be made straight 
by the tight brace, but shoulders straightened because the 
girl wills to be straight are more beautiful and much more 
liable to retain their strength. 

The same author makes the following statement: “ Cor- 
rect judgment is not an attribute of the youthful mind.” 
It might be in order to ask if absolutely correct judgment is 
the attribute of the mature mind, and if so, at what age 
does it arrive full-fledged and ready for use? 

The end for which the world is working is a perfect 
humanity. The object of discipline is to train the child to 
choose what is right for body, mind, and soul, whether the 
right be easy or whether it be hard. To enable him to 
attain this power of will he must learn to endure hardships, 
overcome difficulties, and take advantage of opportunities. 
The discipline which has this aim constantly in view may 
make superficial mistakes, but will not be likely to be funda- 
mentally wrong. 





Once More the “ Must” 


Dora STEELE, Decatur, Ind. 


Yes, by all means teach self-control. But, from my ex- 
perience, I do not believe it can be accomplished by 
“keeping in,” except with the most sensitive. 

I believe the best way to break up a careless habit is to 
make the child feel that he is a part of the room, and any 
disturbance which he may cause is not only an injury to 
himself, but an annoyance to those about him. 

What child is there who, after seeing the word “ Sun- 
shine ” recorded at the close of each half-day, would not 
feel the pangs of remorse if he knew that its omission was 
caused by some careless act of his during the three short 
hours in which he was expected to take care of his hands 
and lips? And would this not give him a healthier resolve 
than the “ don’ts ” and “ musts ” of which children hear so 
much? Try it, teachers. 


(Let us hear further from teachers concerning this question.— THE 
EDITOR) 


Teacher. ‘* What can you tell me about Alfred the Great?” 
Johnny. ‘* Only just what’s in the book, ma’am.” 
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‘‘ Down to Sleep ” 


November woods are bare and still; 
November days are clear and bright; 

Each noon burns up the morning’s chill; 
The morning’s snow is gone by night. 
Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 
As through the woods I reverent creep, 
Watching all things lie ‘* down to sleep.” 


I never knew before what beds, 
Fragrant to smell, and soft to touch, 
The forest sifts and shapes and spreads ; 
I never knew before how much 
Of human sound there is in such 
Low tones as through the forest sweep, 
When all wild things lie ‘‘ down to sleep.” 
— Helen Hunt Jackson 


Why do the Leaves Fall? 


Ernest Ingersoll, in his Mature Calendar answers thus : 
“The summer foliage is fastened on tightly enough, so 
that the July gales are more likely to break the branches 
than to strip them, but in autumn the greenery is shed long 
before the late storms tear the last of their coverings from 
the ‘tufted trees.’ Yet in the restful tranquility of Indian 
summer days the woods are full of the shimmer of leaves 
fluttering down to lie crisp and rustling under your tread, or 
to be sent whirling by some frightened, whirring partridge. 

“Pick up one of these leaves and examine it. It is so 
dry you may perhaps pinch it to powder between your 
thumb and finger. It looks, and feels, and really is, dead, 
and at first thought that seems to explain its fall. But wait. 
Over there is a heap of brush cut last summer, but most of 
the leaves still cling to the severed branches. Observe that 
horn-beam dowr. by the ridge which was scorched by the 
fire in June. Its roots and trunk were killed, but all its 
leaves remain — no longer green butstillattached. Plainly, 
then, the death of a leaf is not necessarily followed by its 
falling, until it rots away. On the other hand when the 
autumn is ‘ late,’ warm and moist, a great deal of foliage lets 
go before it has lost much greenness, and the presence or 
absence of frost seems really to have little to do with it. 

‘It appears, then, that this process is one of natural sev- 
erance between the leaf, stalk, and twig. ‘This is the fact, 
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and its cause is the pushing forward of a new leaf-bud 
underneath the point of attachment. Leaves spring upon 
trees only at definite points. Each successive set is placed 
precisely as was its predecessor, and for some reason nature 
has arranged that trees shall have an annual new set of leaves, 
just as animals have an annual (or semi-annual) suit of new 
fur; she replaces the old clothes as rapidly as possible. 
Old leaves fall, therefore, because their work is done, and 
they are pushed off by the growing buds slowly getting 
ready to take up the work of the next season. The process 
of severing is different in different trees ; but this the reader 
may easily study for himself by examining the ends of leaf- 
stalks and the places whence they drop, which are not, as 
he will notice, wounds at all. 

“ Thus the autumnal falling of a leaf is not a matter for 
tears and doleful poems, but for hope and rejoicing, since it 
telis of another birth and exhibits how alive and energetic is 
the tree. Really, therefore the beginning of the tree year is 
now, rather than in spring; for when the vernal warmth 
arrives it finds the trees well started and ready to take ad- 
vantage of the first ‘ growing weather.’ ’’ 


The Element of Time 


It takes three years to make a three-year-old elm tree. 
Under glass, protected from the wind and storm, forced by 
artificial heat and light, nourished by scientifically prepared 
ingredients in the soil, the tree may be made to present the 
three-year-old appearance in two years, or even one. Taken 
from its hot-bed, placed in the world to meet the storms of 
nature, we know the forced breeding and training betrays 
itself, and the three-year-old elm tree is dead or maimed. 

Is it so different with animals—human animals with the 
intellect? Cannot the twelve-year-old boy be crammed with 
Latin, Greek and mathematics and be fitted for the standard 
college at that time? 

The element of time receives too little consideration. 
Probably the wail that is lifelong as to the lack of knowledge 
in arithmetic in the grammar school is caused by under- 
taking to compel a twelve-year-old intellect to analyze and 
comprehend matter that should not be approached till later, 
when Father Time has had opportunity to get in his work 
lawfully, not forcefully.— Supt. Aaron Gove, Denver. 
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A Nature Study Diary III 


Edited by MARY RocGErs MILLER, Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 
(All rights reserved.) 

(Resumé of September and October numbers. A determined teacher 
in a school made up of forty restless little human beings undertakes to 
study nature. She does not hope to ¢each nature study, for she is herself 
uninstructed. She expects to learn with the children direct from nature. 
They begin the first day with the first thing that comes to hand,— grass- 
hoppers. They invent a cage and observe daily and hourly, thereby 
gaining the knowledge which is power. As time goes on they begin to 
interpret what they see. The teacher cannot answer their questions but 
frankly says, “I don’t know; let’s try to find out.” They all learn to- 
gether that the best authority on grasshoppers is the hopper himself. 
They discover without realizing it the necessity and the delight of con- 
tinuous observation. None of these children say to their teacher, 
“ We've had the grasshopper. Can’t we have a lesson on something 
else?” 

But they do have other things,— singing crickets, caterpillars, each of 
which prepares in his own fashion for the coming winter;:they find the 
mysterious witch-hazel in the woods and watch and wonder about it. 
They study the color, form and behavior of the autumn foliage and the 
still more delightful subject of seed dispersal. For this latter study they 
are aided greatly by articles in teachers’ journals. They draw from 
nature, they write about it some, and they talk about it a great deal. 

The crowning event of October is an hour in the woods. With the aid 
of Jimmie Biggs, who for once is too interested to play the role of “ bad 
boy,” the teacher conducts a successful excursion into the woods near by. 
They go to see certain definite things which Jimmie has found before. 
Incidentally they absorb the beauty of the season, each to the extent of 
his capacity, and their minds are prepared for a new attitude toward 
November. Everywhere they see preparation for the coming season of 
rest. — M. R. M.) 

TuEsDAY, Nov. I. 

How could any right-minded poet ever have thought that 
the autumn days are melancholy? I am afraid that for too 
many years I have taken it for granted that Bryant was right 
about it and have allowed his opinion to spoil November for 
me! ‘That trip to the woods last week gave me a new 
understanding of the season. Instead of death and decay 
we found life and vigor. We found that almost everything 
was not only ready for winter, but ready for spring as well, 
and only needed a resting spell to begin its work anew. 
The children see no sadness in November’s flurries of snow 
and scattering of sere and yellow leaves. They see promises 
of immediate joys, nutting and Thanksgiving day, with 
skating and coasting just beyond. ‘The children shall be my 
philosophers from this time on. Let poets mope if they 
will. It is their poetry which is melancholy, not the 
season ! 

There are half a dozen -boys in my school who have just 
come into what I call the “suspender stage” of existence, 
and have begun to think that in a few weeks they will be 
grown up. ‘They like nothing better than to “talk big” 
about earning money, and they love to overawe and silence 
the younger ones. I realize into what a dangerous stage 
these boys have come. They may conclude that their edu- 
cation is sufficient for life and leave school to “work ina 
store,” “ learn telegraphy,” or “herd cattle.’’ They show a 
tendency in their school work to give preference to those 
studies which they think will fit them for “ business life.”’ 

«« What’s the use of studying this?” they demand. 

I have concluded to set these boys to studying big things. 
I have chosen trees. Trees are big enough to engage their 
attention and practical enough to set them a-thinking. 
After some general observations on the aspect of trees in 
November I shall have them learn to know the common 
forest trees by their bark, their fruit and their outline. 
How different trees look without their leaves! Then I shall 
have them study the lumber made from these trees, the 
parts of the countty in which they grow and the manufac- 
ture of wooden articles. 

(The credit for this idea really belongs to Professor Stanley Coulter, of 
Purdue University; who told the teachers at the Cornell Nature Study 
School this summer of his experiences with boys of this “ dangerous ” 
age. He introduced the subject of trees so successfully that I hope other 
teachers will follow his lead. M. R. M.) 

Fruit growing is carried on to a great extent in this sec- 
tion, and I think we may study orchard trees too. From 
the looks of the apples I see in their lunches, | know that 
the children know how to appreciate good fruit. Why shall 
they not learn something about how these fruits are grown, 
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something of the story of an apple tree’s life? I have a 
scheme for interesting them in this matter during the winter 
when things begin to drag. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 2. 


Our principal business aside from ordinary lessons now is 
the getting ready for our new festival, “Nut Day.” Some 
of the other teachers laugh at our zeal and say that there are 
enough “ Days ’”’ now without inventing any new ones. But 
they have not yet felt the need of some way of acknowledg- 
ing nature’s harvest time as we have in our room. Each 
day the children bring in some new treasure to add to our 
store of nuts. We have a large box into which everything is 
carefully put out of sight till the day. We have decided to 
include seeds of all kinds as well as fruits in our exhibit, still 
keeping nuts as the main feature. November 18 is the day 
set. Several of the parents have already sent word that they 
are coming. 

THURSDAY, Nov. 3. 


I sent three boys out last evening to bring some oak 
leaves for the drawing lesson to-day and they brought a lot 
of acorns too. 

“If you don’t want to draw ’em, let’s keep ’em for Nut 
Day,” said Charlie Henderson. 

“Why not do both?” I said, and Charlie looked pleased 
to think I would take his suggestion. 

As I looked the leaves over after school, laying out the 
work for the morrow, I came across several strange balls, 
brown in color and smooth, growing on the side of the leaf. 
In some cases the le2f was very small and deformed looking, 
while the brown ball was more than an inch in diameter. I 
was mystified! What strange fruits were these, which were 
surely not acorns? My experience with our grasshoppers 
and grapevine worms has taught me one thing and that is to 
try and make things answer my questions. I took my knife 
and tried to cut into one of the balls. It was not so firm as 
it looked and I nearly crushed it. Inside was a quantity of 
rather soft spongy material, evidently of the same nature as 
the outside. As I crumbled the brown substance I found a 
small round part near the center which I was able to sepa- 
rate out easily. Without stopping to conside1t, I cut this 
open and found —what? The answer to a flood of ques- 
tions? No, afresh mystery. For inside of the ball was a 
soft, helpless, living creature, looking like a grub. What 
magic is this? What makes an oak leaf grow into a ball in- 
stead of a leaf? How does this ball come to be the cradle 
of a tiny grub? 


FRIDAY, Nov. 4, 


To-day I passed about materials for the drawing lesson. 
All of the pupils were provided with oak leaves, most of 
them had acorns and a few had the brown balls. I said 
nothing about what I had seen the night before, awaiting 
developments. 

Jimmie was the first to make the discovery. I had sup- 
plied him with a ball hoping that he might give us all some 
information. 

‘“T got a ’noak apple,” he remarked informally. ‘“ One 
tree down by our fence row was just full of ’em last summer. 
They were green then and now the ground’s covered with 
’em.” 

“What makes you call them oak apples, Jimmie,” 
I asked. 

“ Ma calls em that, ’n’ I guess that’s the name of ’em,” 
he replied. 

The other children listened eagerly, longing for their 
turn. When Jimmie was through the tide of questions 
burst forth. 

“¢ What are they for?”’ 

“ Did they grow on the tree?” 

“ Do they grow on other trees besides oaks? ”’ 

“ Are they to eat?” 

“ Do squir’ls eat em?” 

“‘ Mine’s right on the tip of a little leaf. 
leaf so little?” 

“Ts it a puff-ball?” 

“‘ How'd the worm get into it?” 

“ Mine’s got a hole in it. What made the hole?” 


What makes the 
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It was hard for me to keep still and give no hint of my 
discovery. I wrote the questions on the blackboard watch- 
ing intently to see which of the pupils were answering the 
questions for themselves. Eureka! Jimmie had taken out 
his knife and was on a voyage of discovery. He found 
just what I did last night, but in his eagerness he must 
have destroyed the little grub. 

Every one of the brown balls had to be opened before 
we were all satisfied. They were not all the same 
size and some were quite different inside from the 
one I had opened first. Mamie Finch found one which 
had delicate threads in it, all radiating from the center 
to the outer shell. They were all alike in having a 
cell at the center. 

“‘ Does that thing stay in there all its life, or does it come 
out?” said Jimmie. “I bet we can find out by watching 
’em,”’ he went on with a knowing gleam in his eye. 

The children caught the notion at once and went to the 
woods after school for a fresh supply. We shall have many 
sharp eyes watching for something to happen. 

My youngest class have been watching the squirrels which 
live in the trees near here. Jimmie showed us the nest of 
a family of squirrels that day we went to the woods. To- 
day one of the little folks who had been on the look-out 
came breathlessly in and called to me to “Come, quick!” 
I went to the door and saw a saucy little squirrel sitting on 
its haunches on the top of 
our coal shed. We had 
spread a quantity of nuts 
out there todry. This 
fellow evidently had de- 
signs on our store. Sud- 
denly he seized a nut and 
ran as if his life depend- 
ed on it. 

He reminded me of a 
pet squirrel we used to 
have at home. My broth- 
ers had put a bushel or 
so of butternuts on the 
cob-house roof. Day after 
day the roof was visited 
by the small robber. We 
watched him. He actu- 
ally buried each nut in 
the ground, forcing it in 
with his strong teeth. 
He never put two nuts 
together. No doubt he 
had a chart of the prem- 
ises and expected to re- 
turn before the winter 
was over and dig up his treasures. Alas for his hopes! 
He fell a prey to a vandal marksman before spring. What 
was our surprise the next simmer to find dozens of seedling 
butternut trees springing up all about the yard ! 

I mean to tell this story to the children to-day. 
my best with it. They dearly love a story, especially when 
it is told to them. If I am successful it will let loose a 
flood of experiences. We shall see who has the best story 
and who tells it best. I think we will take a vote on these 
questions and then tell why we like a certain story and why 
we like the way of telling. 


I'll do 


TuurspDay, Nov. 10. 


I found two treasures to-day. One was a picture of 
Landseer’s “‘ Nut Crackers,” the other was a story of a 
woodpecker. I was surprised at the way the children took 
to the picture. Their taste is uncultivated. How could it 
be otherwise? But they truly enjoyed and appreciated this 
masterpiece. I hinted that under certain circumstances we 
might hang the picture on the wall permanently. It has 
the place of honor now. My pupils can control themselves 
when they try. 

The story tells of a woodpecker known by the children of 
California. Its favorite food is acorns, which it hoards in 
an unusual way. It drives each acorn into the tree, ham- 
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mering them in so well that they cannot easily be found by 
other nut-eaters. I found this story in‘'a book and I hope 
it is true, for I want the children to read it in connection 
with their reading lesson on squirrels. I feel that we are 
ready to read that lesson now, having watched the lively 
little creatures so closely. 

FRIDAY, Nov. 11. 

To-day the whole school had the same reading’ lesson. 
We had found several stories, one a poem, and took turns. 
I kept a wary eye alert for signs of lagging interest. I don’t 
want to make the children hate the word squirrel. 

If any of us thought we knew all about squirrels, we have 
changed our minds. One story we read said that they build 
summer homes for themselves in the tops of trees. This 
sounded attractive, but we had no experience to prove it. 
One half the school said they didn’t believe it, and I am 
afraid they are content to let the matter rest there. The 
rést are resolved to find the nest before another summer 
goes by. I am grateful to the book for giving us some idea 
of what the nest looks like. “Very much like a crow’s 
nest.” 

“1 know how a crow’s nest looks,” said Jimmie. 
made out-ah sticks just laid together on a bough. 
look as if it would hold anything.” 


It’s 
Don’t 


Monpay, Nov. 14. 
“The squirrel’s out there now,” whispered Freddie Car- 
penter, my shy boy, this 
morning about eleven 
o'clock. 


“Would you like togo 

Patt KT Rae out and watch him?” I 
Oe. aX ba Wi j said. 

AX Ne, “Can I?” he said, 

. 4 hardly believing his ears. 


“Find out what he 
does with the nuts,” I 
said, as he hurried off, 
fearing, no doubt, that I 
might change my mind 
and keep him in to learn 
the difference between 
the use of can and may. 

I feel pretty sure of 
the school now and can 
allow them some liber- 
ties like this. I be- 
lieve the nature study 
has helped them to con- 
trol themselves. 

Allenergies from now 
on are to be bent toward 
preparations for the 
eighteenth. Lessons are learned cheerfully and well in 
most cases. Some special work for Nut Day is the reward 
for exceptional care. 

(The study of the squirrel is but one chapter in the fascinating subject 
of how animals and plants prepare for winter. The migration of birds 
and of certain butterflies like the Monarch, the hibernation of many 
of the smaller quadrupeds, such as toads and salamanders, the 
change of color to accord with the dominant colors of the winter, 
are all parts of the same great subject. What child does not wonder 
where the house flies and the mosquitoes stay in winter, and what be- 
comes of the crickets and bumble-bees? It is only by constantly watch- 
ing these things that one learns about them. The habits of many are 
still unknown and who knows what additions to human knowledge may 
be made by children in the common schools. One does not need to be 
a college graduate in order to find out the habits of a squirrel or a wood- 
pecker. He needs only to watch. 

If the teacher wishes to encourage the habit of taking notes among 


pupils she needs only to set the example. Nothing need be said about 
it. The leaven will.work.— M. R. M.) 


MonDay, Nov. 21. 


Nut Day was really a great success! We made it a kind 
of “‘ Nature’s Harvest” day or “Seed Carnival.” Never 
could I have believed that there were so many kinds of 
plants and so many thousands of seeds! What earthly 
chance is there for so many? It seems wasteful, and yet, is 
anything in nature ever really wasted? 

Our school-room was a perfect bower of autumn glory 
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and the children moved about naturally in the midst of all 
the beauty. Seeds, seed-pods, weed-stalks, corn, pumpkins, 
autumn leaves and evergreens are extremely decorative when 
properly massed and made into wreaths and bouquets. If 
the other teachers and some of the big brothers and sisters 
had not come to the rescue we might not have been able to 
bring order out of the chaos which reigned on Thursday 
evening. 

Friday was a great day and by night we were all tired, 
but beaming and congratulating ourselves. The people 
came at two o'clock. They were quite astonished at the col- 
lections their children had made. I could see, too, that 
they were pleased at the tidy way in which the seeds were 
arranged and labelled, as well as with the drawings on the 
blackboard and on paper. 

We had not arranged any program, but sang some of our 
school songs. ‘Twenty of the children then passed around 
nuts of their own gathering, mixed with some almonds, 
English walnuts, and pecans we got at the grocery store. 
Mr. Franklin, who has a large apple orchard, went out while 
the nuts were being passed and came back in a few minutes 
bringing a big basket full of the finest apples his trees could 
produce. Then he told us about the cultivation of nut- 
trees, which he says is carried on to a great extent in some 
parts of the country. Some of the boys grew quite excited 
over this business. It seemed to them delightful as well as 
profitable. They asked some pretty shrewd questions, and 
I was proud of them. Charlie Henderson says there are a 
hundred chestnut trees on their wood-lot and am sure the 
lad is “ biggin’ castles in the air.” 

At last it was time to close. We sang “ America,” “ What 
song doth the cricket sing?’’ and ended with “Scatter seeds 
of kindness.” 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 23. 


To-morrow is Thanksgiving Day! When I think how our 
nature study work of the month might have centered around 
this great home festival, I reproach myself for having made 
so little of it. Another year I shall certainly do better. 


How would it do to study all the things which go to make 
up a good old-fashioned Thanksgiving dinner? Such a 
study would include a vast variety of subjects easy to get 
I'll do that next year ! 


and full of life and interest. 


The Cranberry 


(Teacher should bring cranberries to school and have pupils examine 
them or not talk about them at all.) 


A dish of cranberries and a blackboard sketch of vine. 


‘They grow in very marshy land, near water. Found in 
New Jersey, Delaware, Massachusetts, and in some other 
states. 


Shape of an egg and size of a sparrow’s egg. 


Skin smooth and of a light red at the blossom end ; darker 
toward the stem end. 


Dark red. ‘Taste, sour. Cross section looks like a full 
moon and a four-leaf clover in middle of it. 


Four seeds in each cavity. Four cavities. Seeds point 
to the stem end. Seeds are attached to a cord that passes 
through the middle of vertical section. Seeds are fastened 
together by a kind of red substance. 


Draw or paint dish containing cranberries. 
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Monnay, Nov. 28. 

Since Nut Day we have been “ resting on our oars.”’ It 
was hard work — such a day always is — but it paid. My 
older boys are waking each other up on the subject of trees. 
They are waking up the*home folks, too, and their teacher, 
with their questions. I heard them discussing apple trees 
this morning while it rained outside, and much diversity of 
opinion evidently exists with regard to the history of an 
apple tree. ‘That reminds me of my resolve to learn some- 
thing about apple orchards from Mr. Franklin. Ever since 
George Franklin told us in September that he stayed at 
home to help bud apple trees I have intended to ask his 
father to tell us about it. He was so kind on Nut Day and 
told us so simply about the nuts, I feel that he wants to 
help us along. 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 30. 

Mr. Franklin has promised to give us a talk next month. 
I can hardly realize that this month is gone. I will take a 
look at our “ growing things” before I go home to-night. 
In our south window is a wide flat box which the children 
have filled with sand. Three weeks ago I saw Mrs. Hender- 
son pulling up some old geraniums from a flower bed where 
they had blossomed all summer. I made bold to ask her 
for one and she gave me several. 

Next day I had the children make cuttings of the gerani- 
ums and stick them into the sand. Jennie Jones brought a 
heliotrope “ slip’ and Julia Smith one of a “ foliage plant.” 
We all wondered if any of them would grow. I let each 
one label his slip. 

To-day there are twenty-seven of the forty-one slips still 
green and flourishing. We are strongly tempted to pull 
them up to see if they really have roots. 

When Arbor Day comes next April we shall have some 
plants as well as seeds to start our garden. 

Our milkweed plant died long ago without ripening its 
seed, and outdoors its fellows are stark and gray, with here 
and there a bit of silk and a seed still clinging to the pods. 
The oak apples remain unchanged. George Franklin brought 
in a cocoon this morning which he found on a lilac bush. 
I put it in the coolest corner of the room. He said there 
were others like it on the same bush. With the introduction 
we have had to winter, I feel pretty certain that. we shall 
have no trouble in finding subjects of interest for December. 








Draw a whole cranberry and one divided so as to show 
seed cells. 


Tell how cranberries are prepared for the table. 


Find cost of cranberries at your grocer’s or market. 
Price of a quart, gallon, bushel—//an Book 


Only 


Only a grain of wheat, 

So small that folk don’t mind it; 

Only a grain of wheat, 

With the power of God behind it; 

Only a buried grain; 

Only the falling rain; 

Only the sun’s bright glory 

Bursting through heaven’s top story ; 
Only a grain, only a grain, 

Buried and dying, and living again.—Ex. 
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“You Can’t Have 


You can’t have roses all the year ; 
Though summer does her best; 

You’ve kinder got to give the land 
A livin’ chance to rest. 


Then cheer up 
And bear up, 
When snow is on the ground; 
Spring or fall, 
We're here for all; 
The world must turn around! 
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Roses All the Year” 


The bee makes honey in the spring 
An’ stores it ’gainst the cold; 

When winter comes he gives the buds 
Till springtime to unfold. 


Then cheer up 
And bear up, 
When winter strews the ground; 
Rain or shine, 
We're in the line; 
The world must turn around !—/Sel, 





“Thanksgiving _Dinner. 


Birds. 


Birds Going South 


(From Ernest Ingersoll’s Mature Calendar) 
October 


Whippoor wills, 
15th. 
Humming-bird — Last week. 
Bobolink — First week. 
Cow-bird and Rusty Grackle — Second week. 
Sparrow — Second and third week. 
Chewink and Rose-breasted Grosbeak — Last week. 
Indigo-bird — Last week. 
Scarlet Tanager — Second week. 
Red-eyed Vireo — Third week. ; 
White-eyed Vireo — First week. 
Reds tarts — Before the 15th. 
Oven-bird — Third week. 
Cat-bird and House Wren — Second week. 
Wood Thrush — Last fortnight ; other thrushes earlier. 


Night-hawks and Swifts — About the 





November 


Phaebe-bird — Departs south first week. 

Red-winged Blackbird — Flocks extensively in the marshes 
and disappears third week. 

Meadow Lark — Last week. 

Purple Grackle — First week. 

Chipping Sparrow — First week. 

Swamp Sparrow — Second week. 

Song Sparrow —Some go southward and others come 
from the north this month, but the species is present in 
most localities all winter. 

Hermit Thrush — Second week. 


Insects 
October 


Brown Wasp— Queens seek shelter in houses, logs, 
stumps, and other places for the period of hibernation ; 
other forms die. 

Flornets and Ycellow-jacke/s — Queens find shelter in old 
nests, or in other situations ; drones and workers die. 

Bumble-bee — Drones and workers die; queens 
shelter in the nest or similar places on the ground. 

Ant — Species living in earthern nests retire to lower 
parts of the nest; others inactive. 

Mud Wasp and Digger Wasp —The few remaining adults 
die, leaving only immature forms in the cells to live through 
the winter. 

Ichneumon Fly — A few adults go into hibernating quar- 
ters; many species winter over in the immature condition. 

Ground Beetle — Seeks shelter under logs. 

Ladybird Beetle — Adults seek shelter in leaves about the 
bases of trees and in similar situations; many hundreds or 
even thousands of the same species will often congregate in 
such a place. 

Black Blister Beetle — Adults die, leaving larve in the 
soil to live through the winter. 

May Beetle — Some larve change to pupe and then to 
adults remaining in pupal cells; other larve burrow deeper 
into the soil. 

Long-horned Beetle— Larve commonly burrow deeper 
into the wood. 

House Fly — Adults seek hibernating quarters in houses, 
sheds, under bark, etc. 

Fall Canker-worm — Moths appear 
twigs of apple and elm trees. 

Bud-worm — Larve fasten their silken cases to the bark 
of twigs near the buds. 


seek 


and lay eggs on 


Mammals 
November 


Fur-bearers have their new and finest coats. 
Hibernating mammals going into dormancy. 
Squirrels — Completing their winter stores. 
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Special Days | II 
Thanksgiving 


BERTHA E. BusH, Garner, Iowa. 


HE Thanksgiving story is told, the Thanksgiving se- 
lections learned. Thanksgiving pictures covere very 


available space on the blackboard, and now the nine 

o’clock sunshine is on the wall and the children, in 
that well-behaved, happy expectancy, which comes only the 
morning before a holiday, are sitting with demurely folded 
hands and dancing eyes at the little desks. 

What shall the teacher do now? It is the most important 
moment of the day, for every little soul and brain is here to 
mould and fill. 

It will not be so in the afternoon. Then the room will be 
full of company, and each child, clad in best clothes, will be 
absorbed in the desire to keep the aforesaid clothes un- 
tumbled, to speak his or her “ piece” creditably and make 
the room present a proper appearance before visitors. 

It is not a bad thing for each to feel so. On the contrary 
it is a very educational feeling, but it is not the time to 
impress moral or historical truths. 

The golden hour when school calls in the morning, when 
each little soul and body are free from care and thoroughly 
rested, that is the hour to impress things that endure. 

The experienced teacher knows this well. Now what 
shall she do to make the real spirit of the first Thanksgiving 
a part of the lives of her little children? Why, play it, of 
course. Any of her children could tell what they want to do 
most. Never mind about the stage properties. The childish 
imagination can change any piece of school apparatus to any 
thing under the sun. 

Has the janitor, after putting up the paper chains the 
children have delighted in making, forgotten to remove 
the step-ladder? Behold the very thing for the Mayflower ! 
Down it goes upon the floor, which is now the boundless 
ocean, and is soon crowded full of happy little Pilgrims 
waving good-bye to England’s shores. In the centre, en- 
throned upon the school-room chair and most carefully 
attended, sits the dear little mother, holding the doll which 
is to represent the first baby, Oceanus. 

The ship draws near to the footstool which is Plymouth 
Rock. The boys carefully help out the girls, and all this 
time the teacher has been reciting : 

We are little Pilgrims, 

Sailing, sailing; 

Sailing in the Mayflower 
O’er the sea. 

Now the waves are dashing 

Where we’re landing 

Stepping out on Plymouth Rock, 
Glad are we. 

Now the little men’s arms swing vigorously, chopping 
down imaginary trees, and soon each little family is estab- 
lished in its own log house. Then the small fathers, armed 
with pointers and wands as guns, go through the forest 
hunting for game while the teacher continues : 

Hear our axes ringing ! 

We are building houses, 

Homes to keep our little ones 
From the winter’s sting. 

Are the children hungry? 

We go hunting 


Birds and deer and rabbits 
Home we bring. 
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Now the starving time is enacted. The small men with 
their smaller sons go sadly through the woods, searching for 
food and finding none. What is this mound before them? 
It looks like the waste-basket, but no! It is a heaped-up 
pile of earth, and vigorous digging in it reveals an earthern 
kettle left by plague-stricken Indians. 

Eagerly they lift the cover. It is full of seed corn—the 
first maize known to any one from the old world. 

The small actors are entering heartily into the spirit of the 
thing and the drama almost plays itself while the teacher 
says : 

Now we find no food though 

Babes are crying. 

Sad we walk and sorrowful 
Through the wood. 

Lo! a mound before us! 

Let us dig within it! 

Oh, the yellow corn we find! 
God is good! 


Home with grateful hearts we 

Bear the golden treasure, 

Thanking God with praise and prayer 
For the corn. 

But the winter cruel 

Presses down upon us, 

Cold we go and hungry, 
Night and morn. 


Now they are reduced to three grains of corn apiece and 
divide the pittance most carefully. Alas! a starving man 
comes and each one generously gives him one grain from 
his small share, In this extremity a boy rushes in, announc- 
ing that a sail has been seen and all the Pilgrims flock joy- 
ously to the front of the room, which is now a sandy beach. 
With palms shading their eyes, they gaze over the water and 
wave their handkerchiefs in delight as the ship appears in 
sight, while the voice repeats : 


Out across the ocean 

We gaze sadly, 

Wondering what to do for food, 
Troubled sore. 

Oh, a ship is coming, 
Bringing plenty ! 

Joy, the ship is-coming 
Back once more! 


Now the harvest is gathered and plans for the first 
Thanksgiving are laid. Once more the Pilgrim fathers go 
hunting with pointers over their shoulders, while the girls 
stir and boil and bake and set the number table for the 
feast. 


Winter, spring and summer 

All are ended; 

Now has come the harvest, 
Praise the Lord! 

Let us feast before Him, 

Make a glad Thanksgiving, 

Spread a feast of gladness 
On the board. 


Pilgrim fathers hunting 

In the darksome forest, 

Turkey, deer and bear-meat 
Over shoulders slung. 

Pilgrim mothers cooking, 

Children helping. 

See the kettles on the crane, 
Steaming hung. 


Away sped the messengers to call the Indians. Oh, how 
the children love to play Indians! With feathers stuck in _ 
their hair, shawls and capes for blankets and anything for 
bows and arrows they wind in Indian file to the settlement 
while the teacher recites : 


Go and call the Indians. 
Bid them welcome. 
Let them come and feast with us 
Giving thanks. 
Now in paint and feathers, 
Jingling belts of wampum, 
Stalking through the forest 
See their ranks. 


Around the table they stand decorously while the little 
housewives wait, trenchers in hand, to serve their guests. 
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Now around the table 
All are gathered, 
Pilgrim mothers serving, 
Busy they. 
Prayers go to the Father, 
Then the feast of gladness, 
This is how the Pilgrims keep 
The first Thanksgiving Day. 


And with a grand make-believe feast, as much fun as a 
real one at this hour of the morning, the play is ended, but 
the impression remains. F 


Little Nancy’s Sampler 


Quaint, and often oddly touching to an imaginative eye, 
are the elaborate samplers found in old New England homes, 
with their careful lettering, their curly scrollwork, their im- 
possible flowers, birds and garlands, the work of patient 
little grandmothers and_ great-grandmothers, dead long 
years ago. 

Name and age of the little workwoman they usually give ; 
sometimes they record the names and dates of birth of the 
whole family ; often they include a religious couplet, or an 
ancient proverb. But there is more variety in their decora- 
tive design than in their language, and few make so direct 
an appeal to the sympathies as a curious sampler of a little 
English girl, wrought more than two centuries ago, still 
cherished by her descendants, and recently exhibited at a 
charity fair. 

It is an exquisite specimen of needle work, despite her 
youth, and is worked in many colors, with floral embellish- 
ments and elaborate capitals, on a ground of faded green 
canvas. ‘Thus it reads: 


A. B.C. D. E. F..G. 

My name is Nancy Allestree. 

H.1. J. K. L. & M. 

Ive Learned to Cross-Stitch Fell and Hem 
N.O. P.'Q. R. S. T. 

My Needle Wrought what Here you See. 
U.V. W.2.& ¥. 

Aged 74 am I. 

X & Y & then a Zed 

Remember me when I am Dead. 
1.2.3&4&5 

For this my Work may me Survive 

5-6. 7.8.9 & 10. 


Lord Save & Bless me. So Amen. 


Plant Life 


Preparation of plants for winter. What preparations have 
plants made? Do all die when seeds have been formed? 
How do others prepare for winter? In some cases the 
entire plant dies, as corn, beans, etc. In others the top 
dies, but the part below the ground lives through the 
winter, as asparagus and grass. In other cases the plant 
lives through the season to die the second season, after 
bearing seeds, as the burdock. In others part of the top 
may Or may not die, as the raspberry. In other cases the 
entire plant lives, as the tree. Have pupils hunt for ex- 
amples of each. How do plants store up food for next 
year? What plants store up large amounts in the part below 
ground? Above ground? 

All plants that survive the winter’s cold protect them- 
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selves from the cold and store up food, to start their growth 
for next year. 

The onion and other bulbs die down to the ground, but 
not until food has been started in the underground part, 
which is a short thickened branch. This branch bears thick 
leaves which lie closely over each other, and cover a stalk 
of flowers. 

Sometimes the nourishment for next séason’s growth is 
started in the roots, as beets, turnips, sweet potatoes, etc. 
Distinguish between root and underground stem. 

Some plants do not get strength enough the first year to 
blossom. It takes trees many years to get strength to beat 
fruit. But they store food away every summer. Some trees 
and plants blossom early in the spring, before the plant has 
time to get much food or nourishment from the ground. 
Where was food stored away for them? Show roots of trees 
and enlarged buds and stems. These are thé store-houses 
of the early blossoms. Every tree and every plant has its 
store-house.—flan Book 


A School-room Sketch 


There was one little girl whose seat was in the lonesome 
back row. Her stubby braid of yellow hair was tied with a 
piece of grocery cord, and her cheeks were fat and red— 
nearly as red as her dress, which was an irritating scarlet. 
Her eyes were extremely light, with a greenish cast, and they 
had a habit of following the minutest details of the teacher’s 
movements. She was a singularly unresponsive child. 
When the other children flung up their hands and could not 
be restrained from rising out of their seats in their eagerness 
to answer or tell something, she merely sat and watched. Tf 
she had been nearer the centre of action she might have 
become different; but her sly tricks annoyed the others, 
and, as she came from the slums of the town, her morals 
were considered doubtful and she was placed upon the out- 
skirts. é 

It was a time in the afternoon usually devoted to a story, 
and that day it was to be about the goose that laid the 
golden egg. The little girl eyed the teacher as she selected 
the book from the table, and her interest in no way dimin- 
ished as the story progressed: ‘‘ Every day there was an egg 
in the goose’s nest and the egg was of solid gold.” At that 
part the teacher paused by way of emphasis. After the 
sighs and gasps of the astonished children had died away,.a 
whisper, “‘ That’s a lie!’’ came from some distant part of 
the room. The teacher glanced instinctively at the little girl 
in the back row. Her face wore an expression of inscruta- 
bility and the reading was resumed. Then the little,girl put 
her head down on her desk and laughed softly to herself for 
some time.—/. 7. in Normal Review, New Paltz, N. Y. 


Corn 


America, from thy broad breast 
It sprang, beneficent. and bright, 
Of all thy gifts from heaven the best, 
For the world’s succor and delight. 
—Celia Thaxter 


Does the apple-seed point to the flower or stem? 
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Beginning Geography IX 
CaROLYN D, Woop, Normal and Training Schoel, New Bedford, Mass. 


Primary Grades 


(All rights reserved.) 


Note.—The subject we are to consider this month may seem to some 
of you a very ambitious one, perhaps too difficult to present to a class of 
little children. ut children love real things, and if the steps leading up 
to this work have been clear and orderly you will find the little ones 
capable of understanding and enjoying these simple exponents of great 
truths. Let us retrace some of the steps and perhaps that will help you 
to understand how possible it is for you to give the children lessons in 
true geography. 

Our snow-storms, and the stories told by the melting snow led us to 
see and realize how the little streams of water were formed; watching 
these tiny rivulets showed us that there wasa great unevenness in the sur- 
face of the land; finding these streams muddy led to the discovery that 
water could carry a variety of material; studying all the conditions found 
in the streams of the streets, both during and after a 
storm, showed us where and how the water collected the 
materials it carried; finding that the kind of material 
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without a name so I suggested to the children that they 
should find some appropriate name for it. Several were 
suggested and at length it was decided to call it Pine Hill 
on account of the thick growth of pine trees covering one 
side. 

Extent of the Hill 


Taking our position at the foot of the western slope of 
the hill, see Fig. 1, we traced the outline, with our finger, 
as we could see it against the blue sky. This helped us to 
realize how much we were to include in our thoughts of the 
hill, for we traced it from the base line on one side up over 
the top to the limit of the base line on the other side and 
found its outline was like Fig. 2. There were so many 
things on the hill that attracted the children’s attention that 
I allowed them to tell me about them before attempting 
anything else. Then we went where we could get another 





carried, the distance it traveled, and the order of de- 
position were dependent upon the velocity of the stream, 
and that this in turn was dependent upon the slope of 
the land made us more careful observers of the slopes 
themselves. Last month I showed you how, with the aid 
of the sand table, pictures, and stories, we modeled, 
described and pictured all the different kinds of slopes, 
then applied these facts in a study of all the’ slopes found 
in our streets. Experimenting with the watering-pot 
we studied the effect of the different slopes on running 
water until we learned that changes of slope caused 
changes in velocity. Each and every truth discovered 
within the school-room was applied to the work of 
Nature herself in the varied illustrations she gave us in 
our own streets. In the same way we discovered the 
effect running water had upon slopes, and saw how it 
built them up in some places while it wore them down 
in others, 

I did not attempt to make an exhaustive study of any ~ 
one topic, but merely to give the children as much of 
Nature’s truths as they were able to understand, thus 
preparing the way for a broader study of the same 
subjects later on. In this way the study of slopes pre- 
pared the way and made the study of the hill seem easy 
and natural. 

This month I purpose showing you how we studied 
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hills and what we did in our first field lesson. Of course 

we devoted more than the regular period to the work 

because we made our excursion after school hours. 

Our first step was to gain a general idea of the extent of the hill, then we 
found its actual extent by measuring the base line in different directions. 
Having determined this point, and having made a sketch of the base 
outline, we estimated the height of the hill by comparing it with some of 
the neighboring houses and trees. Climbing to the top we studied its 
general shape, its length and its width; when we were ready to turn our 
attention to the slopes we first considered them in a general way, as 
long, short, gradual, abrupt, etc., then we studied them more carefully 
making an outline sketch of each, and indicating on our base outline 
where each slope was as we studied it. This was done in order that we 
might have something definite to guide us in the work that was to be 
done later in the school-room.—C, D. W. 


**One open volume still is ours, 
To read and understand; 
And its living characters are writ 
By the Father’s loving hand.” —Phabe Cary 


A Study of Hills 


The only hill to be found that stood out clear and distinct 
by itself so it could be studied in detail was at some distance 
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view of the hill, see Fig. 3. Tracing the outline in a similar 
manner we found it resembled Fig. 4. Tell me one differ- 
ence between the part we can see up there, indicating the 
top, and the part where we are standing. This led the chil- 
dren to distinguish between the high and the low land. 
They were then directed to find the lowest part or base, and 
to follow it around the entire hill. Here was a chance for 
some fun, and while we kept the object of our walk ever in 
mind the children did enjoy even the mistakes they made in 
their efforts to find and keep the base line. Having com- 
pleted our circuit I asked them to help me draw a plan of 
it. We had frequently to retrace our steps so as to be sure 
our pencil gave us a true story, when we had completed the 
plan it looked like Fig. 5. 

Having shown the children how to measure distance by 
pacing I had them measure the length of the base line from 
north to south, and its width from east to west. When they 
had paced the various distances we compared notes and de- 





from our school, but since all our other lessons had been 
learned from Nature we determined to go to her for this 
one. Leaving school a little earlier one bright afternoon we 
soon found ourselves in the neighborhood of the hill, and 
the little people were on the alert to see who would catch 
the first glimpse of it. As far as we could learn the hill was 


cided which measurements were the most accurate; the 


greatest length was 466 feet, and the greatest width was 319 
feet. 


The Top of the Hill 
Ascending the hill on the north side we found the top 
was quite flat. Measuring this we found it was 150 feet 
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long and averaged 20 feet in width, while the general out- 
line was like Fig. 6. When outlined against the sky the 
shape of the top was like Fig. 7. Knowing that the children 
were not capable of making accurate sketches I led them to 
observe and dictate while I sketched 
for them. Wishing them to under- 
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them to see how broad the base was when compared with 
the height. 


Study of the Slopes 
See if all the slopes are alike. When the children came 





stand how many things must be con- 
sidered when speaking of the shape of 
the top, we first spoke of the shape as 
it appeared to us when we were stand- 
ing on the top, and found it was long, 
narrow and quite flat. Going to the 
foot of the hill on the western side and 
looking at the shape as outlined against 
the sky we found it was quite irregular ; 
viewing it from the north it appeared 
quite round. This helped us to under- 
stand that the shape was different 
when viewed from different standpoints, 
and that we must take all these facts 
into consideration when describing it. 





Height of the Hill 


How high is the hill? This question 
brought forth many answers, and its 
height was estimated to be anywhere 
between 50 and 200 feet high. How 
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can we measure its height? Many dif- 
erent ways were suggested, and among 
them was the suggestion that we compare its height with 
some object near by and then estimate the height of the 
object.: We walked around the hill until we found a tree 
growing near enough the base to be used for this purpose. 
The children were surprised to find that the tree was higher 
than the’ hill. Selecting the tallest boy in the class we 





measured his height, then stood him against the tree trunk 
and estimated the height of the tree. Of course this did 
not give us the exact measurement but it was accurate 
enough to show us that the hill was about 35 feet high. 
This was a great surprise to nearly all the children for they 





had had an idea that it was very much higher. How does 
its height compare with its greatest length of base line? 
With its greatest width of base line? This comparison led 








Fig. 3 
back to report they told me they had found long gradual 
slopes, short abrupt slopes, short gradual slopes and slopes 
that were broken. Wishing the children to carry home a 
clearer mental picture of the slopes than this, I suggested 
that they find the different slopes and describe them for me 
to sketch. As we worked I had them mark the position of 
the slopes on the base line as in Fig. 8. Starting on the 
north side at the point marked 1, we found a long gentle 
slope like Fig. 8, a little east of this at the point marked 
2, the long gentle slope was broken by a slight clevation as 
is shown in Fig. 10; farther east at point 3, we found the 
slope slightly broken in two places like Fig. 11. Near the 
northeast, point 4, the slope was quite steep for a little dis- 
tance then it became a long gradual slope like Fig. 12. 
The next slope, point 6, varied from any we had thus far 
found, there was first a short gradual slope, then it was 
broken by a broad elevation that terminated in a long, 
gradual slope like Fig. 13. South of this point at 6, we 
found all the features of the last slope only the elevations 
and depressions were more marked being like Fig.. 14. 
Passing around to the south side of the hill, to point 7, we 
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found a short abrupt slope like Fig. 15, while a little west 
of this, at point 8, the slope was short, not quite as abrupt 
and slightly broken in several places like Fig. 16. As we 
turned toward the western side we found, at point 9, that 
the slope was longer, the upper part being very abrupt, two- 
thirds of the way down it was broken and from this point it 
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continued as a gentle slope like Fig. 17. ‘Going a little 
farther north on this same side, point 10, we found the slope 
was similar to the last with this exception, that it changed 
from the abrupt to the gradual without any decided break, 
or it was like Fig. 18. The last slope we studied was at 
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point 10, here the upper part of the slope was less abrupt, 
while the point where it changed from abrupt to gradual was 
more sharply defined, as in Fig. 19. Having thus carefully 
studied and sketched these slopes we were able to carry 
away a fairly correct picture of the hill. 





The Base of the Hill 
One other point seemed necessary for us to observe and 


that was the base of the hill. On the north side we found 
the slopes all terminated in a stretch of level land across 
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which a road had been built; on the east the slopes ex- 
tended to the bank of a small river ; on the south we found 
the slopes were shorter and were met by the northern slopes 


of another hill, while on the west the slopes were lost in a 


broad stretch of level land that was crossed by two roads. 


zy 


The little people knew they would be expected to reproduce 
the hill with the modeling sand when they returned to the 
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school-room and so each one tried to carry away a good 
mental photograph of the hill with the varied slopes. As we 
turned to leave our new found friend we stopped many 
times to take just one more look at it for it had proved to 
be a most interesting subject for study. 





Incidental or Related Number 
Work 


Epwarp F. Worst, Principal Ohio Street School, Austin, Ill. 


HE source of number work in the primary grades, un- 
til somewhat recently, has been much less useful as an 


educational agency than it should have been. Con- 

sisting mainly of formal combinations of numbers 
without apparent reasons for presenting them to the chil- 
dren, it has failed to give that high degree of mental disci- 
pline which, when properly presented, it is so well calcuiated 
to afford. 

By incidental or related number work is meant that which 
directly relates, or is suggested in some way by other lines 
of work—nature work, literature, history, etc. 

The teacher must create a necessity for certain things. 
Children, as well as older people, will do well that which 
they know is to be put to some good use. For example: 
Some time during the fall term almost every teacher will 
take up the subject of seeds for their nature work. Chil- 
dren bring in a great variety of seed ; it is placed upon the 
teacher’s desk, and seeds carried by the wind are blown 
about the room. It becomes evident to the child that 
some way must be provided of storing away this plentiful 
supply which will again be wanted during the spring for the 
work on germination. 

Teacher and pupils finally decide that boxes or envelopes 
must be made for this use. 

The following is an exercise in number, which may be 
given the first week of school. 

Give to each child a six inch square of paper. Hold your 


paper up in front of you. What shape is it? (a square.) 
How many corners has it? What kind of corners? (square.) 
(Fig. 1.) Find the two upper corners ; the right upper cor- 
ner. How many edges has the square? What can you say 
of their length? Find the upper edge ; lower; left ; right. 
Hold the square by right and left edges. 

Fold p&aper so these edges exactly meet. Crease. What 
is the shape of your paper? (Fig. 2.) (Rectangle or ob- 
long.) How many corners has it? What kind of corners? 
How many edges? Are the edges of the oblong equal? 
Open the paper. (Fig. 3.) How many oblongs are there 
in the opened paper? What part of the square is each 
oblong? Find the crease made by folding. Fold the right 
edge of the paper over to the crease. Unfold. How many 
oblongs are there now? (Fig. 4.) 

Hold the paper so the creases run from right to left. 
(This is done to avoid the learning:of too many new terms 
at first.) Fold the right and left edges together. Unfold. 
How many oblongs in the right half? in the left? How 
many oblongs altogether? Fold the right edge of paper 
over to the middle crease. Unfold. How many squares in 
one row? in two rows? How many more squares in the 
right half than there are oblongs in the left half? Fold left 
edge over to crease. Unfold. How’ many squares in one 
row? two rows? three? four? (Fig. 5.) Find the upper 
right square. Cut along its lower edge with scissors (a). 
Cut along lower edge of upper left square. Find lower 
right square. Cut along its upper edge. Cut along upper 
edge of lower left square. Fold into box form and paste 
corner squares on the inside. (Fig. 6.) 

For silent work have each child fold and paste two other 
boxes. Use second box for a cover. Cut, free hand, a 
triangular piece out of right and left sides of cover — thus 
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allowing places where the box may be held while removing 


the cover. (Fig. 7.) 

When the subject of seeds is finished the seeds are all 
piaced in the small boxes ; the name of the seed and child’s 
name are written on the outside and the whole number of 
small boxes are packed into one large one and put away for 
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The best mathematicians tell us to get the child to visualize 
magnitudes. This cannot be done unless the child really 
does the thing for himself. It is also quite as necessary 
that eight inches be registered on the muscle as well as the 
brain. 

If the pupils are more advanced and are studying the 

Indian, in connection with the early 
settlers, have them make an Indian 























canoe, using ordinary drawing paper. 

Draw an oblong eight by four inches. 
On the right and left edges and one- 
half inch from corners pkace dots. 
Using these dots as centers describe 
four three inch circles (use one and 
one-half inches on circle maker) as 
shown in drawing. 

Cut around outer edge and paste as 
shown in completed model. Before 














pasting streak with pencil or crayon to 
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give the appearance of birch bark. 
' For number follow that suggested in 
; above exercise. 

There is no limit to the number of 
exercises that may be given along this 
' line. 

i Example of Number Work taken 
Jrom School-room Administrations: 
Teacher may select from each rowa 
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safe keeping until wanted in the springtime for the subject 
of germination. 

Some teacher of long experience may say that beginners 
are not able to take the number work found in this exercise. 

This may be true but after taking twenty such exercises 
before using the ruler they begin to show themselves quite 
proficient in all the combinations to 
sixteen. During all this time no figures 
are placed upon the board. 

About three months after entering, 
rulers are placed in the hands of the 
children, and the most simple exercises 
given. For example: The autumn leaves 
brought in by the pupils quite early in 
the fall are now dry enough to be 
mounted. For an exercise the children 
are asked to cut six inch squares, on 
which to mount their leaves. Oblongs 
are used on which to mount various kinds of seeds. Cut 
an oblong eight inches long and four inches wide and mount 
all the seeds you have that may be carried by the wind. 

Number work taken from oblong: One short edge is four 
inches ; what is the length of the two short edges? Draw 














a line equal in length to ‘the two short edges. One long 
edge is eight inches what is the length of the two long 
edges? Draw a line equal in length to one long edge and 
one, short edge. How long is it? What is the distance 
around (perimeter) this oblong? How much longe: is 
the oblong than it is wide? The length is how many 
times the width? The width is what part of the length? 
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pupil to count the number present in 
each row. How many boys present? 
How many girls? How many more of 
one than the other? How many girls absent? How many 
boys absent? How many altogether? 

Much number is derived from the distribution of material. 

A monitor comes to teacher from each row. How many 
sheets of paper, pairs of scissors, pencils, books, etc.,do you 
need? ‘Teacher hands him some. How many have you? 


\ 





Have you as many as you need? Return to me all you do 
not need. Or, the children may be allowed to go to “ sup- 
plies” and count out for themselves, under teacher's eye, 
what is needed ; encouraged to count not only by ones, but 
by twos and threes. 

As an encouragement to those that do well let them take 
teacher’s place in supervising distribution of material. Fol- 
low the above plan in the collection of material. 

In the reading have the pupils find the page by number. 
Finding line on the page or word in the line by number. 
Find a given word, on which drill is being given; find it 
again ; again ; how many times can you find it? 

Group words phonetically, by rhymes, etc., how many in 
each group? Count all the groups by twos, threes, etc. 

Number Taken from Weather Record: From the first 








day of school children are expected to bring in the weather 


report as observed by them on their way to school. This 
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report is kept on a sheet of bristol board in disks of colored 
paper of various shades. Bright yellow indicates a sunny 
day, while a shade darker indicates a fair day and a pale 
yellow is used to show the phases of the moon. 

The light drab indicates clouds, while the shade darker 
indicates rain. Small circles of white pasted on the other 
colors indicate frost, while a fraction of a disk of white in- 
dicates snow. Small arrows of red indicate the direction of 
the wind. 

Twenty straight lines are drawn at the left half of sheet of 
bristol board and divided into degrees. The date for each 
day of the month is placed at the upper end of line. Let 
one inch equal ten degrees. Mark daily readings ; at end of 
week, connect points of daily markings with colored crayon, 
so getting graphic representation of variation. 
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five children represent the chickadees. The others sing. 
As they sing, “ One flew away and then there were four,” 
one chickadee flies to his seat. At the end of the second 
verse, “ One flew away and then there were three,” another 
flies to his seat. ‘This continues till, with the fifth verse, all 
have flown. 

Bean-Bag Game : This game is a great favorite with chil- 
dren of the lower grades. Have a board of convenient size, 
say eighteen inches by thirty inches. In the upper right 
hand corner is to be cut a hole six in. in diameter; in the 
center a four in. hole; in the lower right hand corner, an 
eight in. hole. Any number of bags may be had but not 
fewer than the pupils in a full row. These may be of vari- 
ous colors and arranged in sets. 

Have each child make a score sheet of ordinary drawing 





























As children are able, change scale to one-half inch equal 
two degrees, one-quarter inch equal two degrees. Com- 
parisons : How many degrees higher, lower, to-day than yes- 
terday? etc. 

Report of One Week: If the beginning of the day is 
sunny a bright yellow disk is pasted in the square for the 
day. If at noon it should be only fair, a half disk of the 
darker yellow is pasted over the bright yellow, etc. 

At the close of each week and month questions like the 
following are asked : 

How many clear days were there this week? How many 
fair? How many cloudy? How many more clear days 
than cloudy? How many clear and rainy days together? 
Ask same questions for the month. How many frosts dur- 
ing the month? How many degrees warmer or colder to- 
day than yesterday? Compare one week with another. 
Compare one month with another. How many days did 
the wind come from the south, north, east, west? This 
series of questions may be carried on to a _ great 
number. 

Games : Number work is often found in the songs taught 
in a primary room. In the song “ Five Little Chickadees,” 


paper six in. by nine in. Have children rule these to 
scale as follows: Lengthwise of a sheet rule a space at the 
top, one and one-half in. wide, for a heading ; a space three 
quarters in. wide for column numbers or letters; five one- 
half in. spaces for days of week ; a three quarters in. space 
below these for footings. Across these spaces rule a column 
two and one-half or three in. wide for names of days, and as 
many narrower columns as there are rows of desks. 

Divide among children of each row as many bags as there 
are children in the fullest row. Choose one pupil to throw 
all the bags for his row ; or let each child of'a row throw in 
turn. If any row has fewer pupils than other rows, let the 
child who makes the best throw, toss the extra bags. 

The largest hole may count five points, the next largest 
ten, the smallest twenty, or they may count four, two, one, 
or five, three, two, respectively. A score-keeper may be 
appointed, who shall reckon results for each row, and an- 
nounce it, the school confirming or correcting. Each child 
notes score in proper space on his score-sheet. Compari- 
sons may be made ; day by day, of the scores of the various 
rows. At the end of the week a summary for each row is 
made anc further comparisons. 





A Vagabond Song 


There is something in the autumn that is native to my blood— 
Touch of manner, hint of mood: 
And my heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow and the purple and the crimson keeping time. 


The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 
Of bugles going by, 
And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like smoke upon the hills. 


There is something in October sets the gypsy blood astir; 
We must rise and follow her 
When from every hill of flame 

She calls and calls each vagabond by name.— Bliss Carman 
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Colored Crayons in the School- 
IX 


Room 


O. M. L. 


(All rights reserved) 


Fi: this November sketch make the sky a very light 
clear blue,—(rather greenish in tone,) fading into a 
still lighter tone, with a suggestion of yellowish pink 

in it, just before it disappears behind the distant 


trees. These trees are a soft bluish gray, with purplish 


touches here and there. 
The grass is uneven in tone, having a greenish brown for 
its general tone, but with patches of dull brown here and 


Fo: 
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Worth Remembering 


The transition from apprenticeship to mastery is accomplished 
when a man pass‘s out of self-consciousness into self-forgetful- 
ness, when his knowledge and skill become so much a part 
of himself that they become instinctive. When the artist 
has gained, through calculation, study, and practice, complete 
command of himself and his materials, he subordinates skill to 
insight, and makes his art the unconscious expression of his 
deepest nature. When this stage is reached the artist can pour 
his whole soul into his work almost instinctively; his skill and 
methods have become so completely a part of himself that he can 
use them almost without being conscious of them. 

This ability to transform skill into character, to make instinct 
do the work of intelligence, to pass from intense self-conscious- 
ness into self-forgetfulness, is the supreme test to which every 
artist must subject himself; let him sustain this test and his 
place is secure. To find one’s life in the deepest sense, to uncover 
and express one’s personality, a man must lose that life; that is 
to say, he must have the power of entire self-surrender. 

—The Outlook 


Don’t start anything new in mathematics in damp, rainy 
weather. It is said that mental errors, such as mistakes in 
bank figures are more common in stormy days than in clear 
ones. Bad weather tends to diminish mental activity. 
A bracing air produces energy.—Se/. 


“A child in anger should never be allowed to sing. 
Anger takes the beauty from music.” 
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there, where the grass is quite dead. The effect of the 
grass as a whole is lighter than the distant trees. 

The path is gray, with a pink tone to it, and is lighter 
than the grass on either side. The edges where the path 
and grass touch each other, should not be clearly marked, 
but one color should run into the other in broken patches, 
as happens in a woodpath. 

The large tree trunk is a light gray, but it is a gray made 
of many varying colors, with blue, pink, green, and brown 
all suggested, not as separate colors, but as different grays, 
so that at a short distance the bluish gray, the pinkish gray, 
and the others, all blend into one general tone. Over this, 
the shadows and dark touches in the trunk may be made 
with a dark gray, both these and the first lighter gray being 
put on in rough broken touches with the side of the crayon, 
to express the rough texture of the bark. The darkest 
shadows in the trunk are those near the roots 
of the tree, and will help to give a substantial 
effect of being fastened to the ground. 

The small trees which are in the middle dis- 
tance are also light gray, with dark touches, 
but are as a whole rather lighter and greener 
in tone than the large tree. The little bushes in 
the middle of the sketch are a light brown, (light 
enough to show clearly against the darker back- 
ground) with a dark broken line on the shadow 
side. 

In the foreground are some tall late grasses, 
greenish in color, and on the ground near the 
foot of the tree, are lying the fallen leaves. 
These have a general tone of a soft grayish brown, 
put on in scattering touches over the grass and 
path. Then on top of this put on a very few 
brighter leaves, — newly fallen, —not drawing 
them carefully, but representing them by touches 
of bright brown, red and yellow. 

The squirrel in the tree is a bright light red- 
dish brown, with shadows of dark brown. The 
eye is black, with a tiny light spot reflecting the 
light, and a few lines of black or very dark 
brown will make the form more definite. It 
may be necessary to use some larger picture of 
a squirrel as a help in this, since it is difficult to 
show the form distinctly in such a small sketch. 


“ One of the strongest signs of an unhealthy state is per- 
fect satisfaction with an existing state. Perfect satisfaction 
means easy satisfaction ; easy satisfaction a low ideal ; a low 
ideal, cessation of growth; and cessation of growth, retro- 
gression and stagnation.”’—- Frank A. Hill. 


“When the teacher thinks chiefly of his subject, he 
teaches science ;» when he thinks chiefly of his pupil, he 
teaches nature study.” 

—FProf. F. H. Bailey, Cornell University 


Indian Summer 


The grain is gathered in; 

The season’s work is done; 

No more the hurrying din 

Of the stress of noon-time sun. 
But beautiful and calm, 

And full of healing balm, ° 
The autumn rest is won. 


Yea, the tired world standeth still 
In a trance of peace and praise; 
And the light on field and hill 
Is the light of bygone days; 
And long-forgotten rhymes 
And songs of the dear old times 
Come back in the brooding haze. 
— £udora 8. Bumstead 











The Editor’s Page 


November 


PRIMARY EpucaTION so long has stood for a protest against 
the wailings over autumn, the “ melancholy days” and the 
“dying year,” that it seems scarcely necessary to repeat 
the special pleadings that the children hear none of this 
mistaken sentiment about November. Read “Why the 
Leaves Fall,” on page 401 of this number and see how 
every falling leaf is a promise of future growth and: beauty. 
A little science in this connection will prove helpful to com- 
bat the nonsense of traditional grief over Nature’s rest- 
period. . “ Now is the time to study the earth’s preparation 
for winter,” writes Ernest Ingersoll. ‘The sap which has 
been pumped up by the vigorous process of growth into the 
extremities of herbs, shrubs, and trees, carrying stems to 
their utmost height, spreading leaves innumerable, increas- 
ing the bigness of all the bushes and trees by pushing out 
thousands of twigs is ceasing this work, withdrawing from 
leaves and twigs and bark, and is no longer produced by the 
roots. Growth stops and the green coloring matter under- 
goes a change similar to decay, which produces the other 
colors characteristic of the season.” 


Thanksgiving 

One must get into the spirit of Thanksgiving to be able 
to handle it well in the school-room. The very best way to 
do this is to go to Plymouth. (I wonder how many hundreds 
of teachers, who live in New England and in the sections 
of the middle states nearest to Plymouth have ever visited 
that historic spot. The statistics would give us a surprise, 
no doubt.) I shall never forget the first thrill as I stepped 
into the old town lined with souvenirs of the early Pilgrim 
life. Why have I not been here before and why does not 
everybody come? were haunting questions that followed ine 
all day. .It is a fresh baptism for the teaching of United 
States history, to actually stand in the old places made 
memorable forever by events that shaped the nation’s future. 
Encourage the pupils to go to, Plymouth as soon as they 
may, whatever else they do or do not do by way of “ trips.” 

Next to an actual visit for freshening the Thanksgiving 
feeling is to read Plymouth stories — even if they are chil- 
dren’s stories. I like children’s stories, ‘and read a great 
many of them. No teacher of little children, or older ones, 
either, can afford to feel superior to them. Of course we 
understand that the secret of having a good Thanksgiving 
time in the school-room is to find the happy medium of 
mixing fun and the genuine feeling of gratitude for a thou- 
sand blessings. All “‘ Thanksgiving turkey ” is a “ let down ”’ 
for any school; all goody-goodiness from a created and 
enforced sentiment of gratitude which children have not 
lived long enough to attain to, is equally a mistake. Happy 
the teacher who can mingle the two in the right proportion. 
What to do and.how best to celebrate the occasion has been 
told over and over again in Primary EpucaTion, and we 
have not given detailed suggestions in this number. The 
kindergartens do this preparatory work in perfection and 
primary teachers could not do better than to take counsel of 
them as to skilful ways and means. It is also a good thing 
for every teacher to ask herself, How can I do better 
Thanksgiving work than last year? Experience guides us 
pretty safely in these things. 
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Allspice and Ginger 

As these also come from Jamaica, descriptions of the life 
and people there have been omitted in writing of these 
products, since they would be the same as in banana land. 
It would be well to have the class re-read about these people 
and the “ black baby” in October number, before taking up 
the spices of this month. Encourage children to bring in 
outside matter about these countries. Many of them have 
books at home or can get them from libraries, in children’s 
books of travel (like the Zig-Zag Series) which will “ help 
out’’ beautifully in giving a clear idea of the life in these 
foreign countries. Why not put Jamaica on the board for 
children to sketch, and the surrounding islands also? 
There is other seat work besides “pegs” and “ splints.” 
How deathly tired we should grow of these things, and are 
we so unlike children? We are only grown taller — that’s 
about all. 


“A Corn Frolic” 


Miss Long’s Corn-Dance will not hurt anybody. The 
personification is not full of weak, sickly absurdities or fool- 
ish repinings. It is just healthy goodfun. The illustrations 
are given in simple outline that they may be copied by 
inexpert teachers. Take some Friday afternoon, or some 
rainy day, or when some special treat is deserved, and give 
it to them in the real spirit of it. Get a red ear of corn, 
(you can ask some farmer for one) and take it to school. 
The mass of children have never seen one (poor things !) 
or pop-corn in the ear, though they have seen it popped 
on the street perhaps. Get the conditions ready and the 
stage “set”? before you bring on the actors. A corn-talk 
and a description of an old-fashioned “husking ” should 
precede the story. 


Are You 


gathering courage from Mrs. Miller’s ‘“‘Nature Study 
Diary”? Her “Douglas Centre” teacher is feeling her 
way to the very heart of nature study. 


Corn-Husk Dolls 


These are a novelty that may be made useful in a first and 
second grade primary school. Mrs. A. B. Fraley, 903 So. 
College Street, Nashville, Tenn., makes these dolls for fifty 
cents each. They are made wholly from the husks of corn, 
even to the blonde hair of corn silk. They are very dainty 
and will prove an attraction to the little ones. They will fit 
into the study of corn in November and December. Geta 
whole ear of corn in the husk now, while you can, silk and 
all, and keep it to show the children that they may under- 
stand the material from which the little doll ladies are tash- 
ioned,— even a Red Riding Hood of brilliant hue, A 
Hiawatha doll with a tiny pappoose laced in its husk-cradle 
is also made by the same lady. 


Little Folks 


This beautiful periodical bids fair to sweep the field of 
literary magazines for young children. It has added to it- 
self Babyland, Little Men and Women, and The Favorite; 
these will be known no longer under their old names. 
Little Folks is presided over by experienced and skilful 
editors, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stuart Pratt. They will easily 
keep the dainty magazine an acknowledged leader in this 
class of literature for children. It is to the young children 
what St Micholas is to the older ones. Published by 
S. E. Cassino, Boston. Price, $1.00. 


T he editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION, Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, 
is open to engagements t> lecture before teachers’ institutes, educa- 
tional associations, or any organizations interested in educational 


subjects. Address, (name) 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 


(Educational Publishing Co.) 
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A Moonlight Corn Frolic 


oo a 
(All rights reserved.) 


T was moonlight in the cornfield. The 
piles of corn were lying ready for next 
day’s husking, with the dried leaves twisted 
up into crisp curls, and the ripe ears 
snugly tucked in between. As the moon- 
beams fell upon them, there were faint 
rustlings here and there. 

Bushy-tail, the squirrel, hurrying home 
late to his oak-tree, after a busy nutting 
party of his own, (in fact he had been the 
whole party) stopped on his way across 
the field. Surely those leaves were moving 
in a very life-like manner, and — yes, that 
certainly was a hoarse whisper from the big 
pile in the middle. 

“ Look out, Popper-corn, what are you crowding so for?” 
came from one plump fellow, heaving a sigh that sounded 
like rustling corn-leaves. 

“ We want to get out! Who is ready for a game in the 
moonlight? ’’ came from a dozen gay little voices, and one 
after another the lively little pop-corn family shook them- 
selves free from the pile, and danced up and down the rows 
of the corn-stubble. ' 

“ Well, well, the moonlight must have gone to their heads 
and made them giddy,” said Plump-kernel 

“ Well really, we Aave been rather crowded all day, and 
my dress is quite crumpled,” said Red-ear, shaking out her 
leaves becomingly. (Red-ear was quite fashionable.) “And 
I am sure I shall be dreadfully moon-burned before the 
evening is over.” 

“Do have a parasol,” said Roley-poley, the big yellow 
pumpkin, offering dne of his leaves with his politest air. 

“Oh, thanks, that is so 
much more comfortable,” 
and Red-ear smiled 
sweetly. 

All the corn ears were 
moving about by this 
time, and Bushy-tail 
perched himself on the 
pumpkin, and joined the 
party. 

Silky-hair and Sugar- 
top, (two little Sweet-corn 
sisters) were walking 
along with their arms 
around each other. 

“What do you sup- 
pose the farmer meant 
to-day, when he said they 
would have the ‘ husking’ 
tomorrow?”’ said Silky. 
“What zs a husking?” 

‘‘ Don’t you suppose it must mean a party? 
like a party.” 

“Oh, I wonder what I shall wear,’”’ said Red-ear with 
interest. ‘Don’t you think my brown ruffles would be 
becoming?” 

“Ho!” laughed Bushy-tail, whisking his tail with impor- 
tance, ‘I’ve lived next door — next ¢ree I should say — to 
the farm-house for three years, and / know all about a husk- 
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** That is so much more comfortable.” 
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ing, Farmer Phillips isn’t giving a party for you,—he is 
getting his harvest in, ready for Thanksgiving.” 

“ Thanksgiving! What's that?”’ 

“ Thanksgiving is— well, I can’t say what Thanksgiving 
is, exactly,— but defore it they fill their holes,— barns shey 
call them,— with potatoes and apples and corn,” (there was 
a rustle of interest all over the field,) “and pumpkins,” 
(winking at Roley-poley as he spoke) “and squashes. It 
is funny they shouldn't prefer nuts, but they seem to like 
these things better. And as for you, first you'll be husked, 
— your leaves taken off.” 

“ What fun !” laughed the pop-corn family, who had come 
skipping up to hear the news, and they waved their little 
arms about till their leaves rustled. 

“The color of my leaves has certainly been very faded 
for some time,” said Red-ear, spreading out her ruffles. 

“And what next?” cried Silky and Sugar together. 

“Then you'll be piled in bins, and some of you will go to 
old Dobbin,— you know him?” 

“Oh, yes,” laughed Popper-corn. “He has visited us 
now and then all summer, and we tickled his nose for him 
as he walked up and down our rows! Ha! ha!” 

“And some of you will go to the mill, to be made into 
beautiful yellow corn-meal.”’ 

“What do you think is likely to happen to me,” said 
Plump-kernel, folding his arms with importance. 

“ Oh, you are just right to make Farmer Phillips a new © 
corn-cob pipe. That’s what will happen to you.” 

“ And to us,— to us” cried the round-eyed Jittle sisters. 
“ What will become of our cobs?” 

“Oh I am sure when Polly Phillips sees you, she will want 
you for two dear little corn-cob dolls. I can see you now 





“ Two dear little corn-cob dolls.” 


in lovely white dresses with blue sashes, like those Polly had 
last summer. She took them with her ona picnic in the 
woods one day, and left them at the foot of my very own 
tree, and we had such a pleasant chat while Polly was away.” 

Silky and Sugar hugged each other with delight, and Red- 
ear smoothed out her leaves as if she thought she would look 
well in a blue sash, too. 

“Then there isa Thanksgiving dinner,” Bushy-tail went 
on. “I haven’t received an invitation yet myself,— but 
they always do have a dinner, and I watch them from the 
fence-rail outside, and wave my tail at them when they look 
my way! I prefer open-air dinners myself, though I 
shouldn’t mind having a crack at their nuts and raisins.” 

“ Aren’t any of ws going to that dinner?”’ asked Indian- 
maize,—a lively little ear who came tumbling merrily along. 

“ Here is some one who is going to that dinner,—pump- 
kin pies,—oh, my !’’ and Bushy-tail thumped Roley-poley on 
his jolly round sides. 

“Ho! ho!” laughed Roley-poley, rolling over on his 
back, so that Bushy-tail had to give a skip to keep from 
falling off, and the sleepy little crickets waked up with a 
chirp. 

Popper-corn and his frisky brothers had been playing 
hide-and-seek about the fields, but now they came rushing 
back. 

“ Are we going to the Thanksgiving dinner, too? ” 

“« Ho, I know what is going to happen to you.” 

“What? what?” cried all the ears together. 

“You are all fof-corn, so you are going to be popped.” 

“Oh, my? What's that?” 

“ Put in a popper, and shaken over a fire till you burst open 
with a fof,—and hop all over the room if the cover isn’t 
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fastened on tight. One time I saw some naughty little ker- 
nels pop right out into Polly’s face and make her wink and 
laugh.” 

“ Ha! ha! that must be fun!” and the Pop-corn people 





Bushy-tail and Roly-Poley 


clapped their hands and laughed a cackling little laugh. 

“Then there are pop-corn balls,—as round as Roley- 
Poley but not so big,—and pop-corn strings. You wear 
white dresses as soon as you pop, though where they come 
from I never could see, and I must say you look rather 
pretty.” 

Popper gave a little jump, as if he were going to pop im- 
mediately,—then, joining hands, they all whirled off in a 
line, singing,— ‘ 


Here we go in a pop-corn string, 
Rig-a-jig-jig,—pop, pop ! 

Over the corn-fields we dance and we sing, 
Rig-a-jig-jig,—pop, pop! 

At first we are little and hard,—oh my! 

But just wait and look at us by and by 

As out of the popper we merrily fly, 


Rig-a-jig-jig,— pop, pop! 





«* The wiole gay company was dancing.” 


Spatter and scatter, we fly through the air, 
Rig-a-jig-jig,—pop. pop! 

Ha! ha! see the little white dresses we wear, 
Rig-a-jig-jig,— PoP, pop! - 

Look out or we'll scatter all over the place, 

For now we are off on a popping race, 

We'll hop all around you and into your face, 


Rig-a-jig-jig—pop, pop! 
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The big round moon laughed down at them, and as their 
merry little voices rang out through the air, the other corn 
ears caught the fun, and joined in one by one, till the whole 
gay company was dancing and rustling over the fields. 
Silky and Sugar whirled off hand in hand, Indian-maize 
turned a string of somersaults, with Roley-poley close be- 
hind, and even Red-ear picked up her skirts coquettishly in 
one hand, and danced off with Bushy-tail down the middle 
of the field. 


Over the stubble we whirl and we trip, 
Rig-a-jig-jig,—ha, ha! 

Come join in our ring with a skippety-skip. 
Rig a-jig-jig,— ha, ha! 

The moon shines down on us, round and low, 

As over the fields we merrily go, 

Over the fields where we used to grow, 
Rig-a-jig-jig—a, ha! 


(The song is written to the music of the well-known college song 
“ Vive L’amour.”) 


Answers to Examinations 


At an examination of candidates for teachers’ positions in 
one of the states of the Union, the following answers were 
received. These examples are selected almost at random 
and the errors were not chosen because of their rarity, but 
were only a few of many. 


Ques.— What are the three coverings of the brain? 
the skin and the hair. , 

Ques.—Name the three vital organs. Ans.—The head, the trunk and 
the extremities. 


Ans.—The skull, 


One erudite young man defined the political divisions of 
North America as “ the Arctic Ocean, Atlantic Ocean, Gulf 
of Mexico and Cambian Sea.” Another sententiously 
answered : ‘“‘The Republican and Democratic.” 

It would be difficult to conceive of a more extraordinary 
collocation of errors than this: ‘ The Island of Java is 
located in North America and belongs to Wilhelmina, Queen 
of Holland; Devil's Island is located in South America, and 
belongs to Germany,” in answer to the question, “ What 
parts of North America belong to foseign countries?” 
There is an element of picturesqueness in this reply to the 
query, “ What is the position of Japan!” “ It is like a dog 
with his feet crumpled up under him.” 

A deep ‘student of history airily overturns established 
opinions regarding an important event by declaring that the 
“Declaration of Independence was written by Abraham 
Lincoln in 1862, and went into effect in 1863 at Washing- 
ton, D. C.” Another, replying to a question as to the 
advantage or disadvantage of uniformity in text-books, said : 
‘‘ The uniformity tex book is a good book to yuse. It have 
large print and pretty pictures, therefore I favor the uni- 
formity tex book.” 

Grammar is a subject fraught with terrors for the 
majority, and they are hopelessly beaten when they attack 
it. One bravely advances to a simple question thus: “A 
cort-martial is some kind of a utenciel to use. Utenceil is a 
noun, BeCause it isa name.’”’ Then adds in desperation : 
‘<I would be glad to now which grammar is the Best.” 

Another is moved to poetic diction in this wise : 

“Since Time first began to tide her wings of time, our 
foreign possessions have been riding the wings of time. We 
have for our foreign possessions Cuba and Alaska. We have 
for our possessions lands of various climates. We have for 
our foreign possessions the U. S.,flag ,which proudly floats 
over the seas of the angry deep. We have for our foreign 
possessions that hope which is causing us to strive to become 
as better again as we now are, and we are continually spread- 
ing out over the wide world. We have for our foreign 
possessions men of war, Dewey and Sampson.” 
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Thanksgiving 
Auice E, ALLEN 
(All rights reserved) 
RIM the stage as prettily and appropriately as possible. 
Bring in all the ripe fruits and vegetables that can 
be obtained. 
kins in the center of the stage, group about it the 


Make a large pyramid of ripe pump- 


other vegetables and fruits. Above it, hang bunches 

of ripe corn in the ear—red and white. On the blackboard 

draw a pumpkin-vine, with its leaves, blossoms, and ripening 

fruit. 

Thanksgiving Song 
; ‘ Whole School 

GERMAN AIR. 


Opening Chorus 
Allegretto. ; 
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Sing a song of No-vem - ber, Sing of 
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Sing a song of chill No - vem - ber— Snapping, 
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spark - ling the frost, Sing of 
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grapes and apples sweet, Sing of sheaves of golden wheat, Don’t for- 
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get the pumpkins yellow, With their pulpy hearts so mellow. 
CHORUS. 
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month— remember— For it brings Thanksgiving Day. 


(From Harper’s Franklin Square 3% % Collection, by permission.) 
(Copyright, 1881, by J. P. McCaskey.) 


(During the singing of this song, six children dance on to 
the stage, round and- round pile of vegetables and fruits. 
Each carries small pumpkin, or selects one from the pile.) 


Sing a song of dear November, 
Sing of hearth-fires blazing bright 
O’er the gloom of coming night, 
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Sing a song of dear November, 
Fill it full of love and light. 

Put in mirth and right good cheer, 

Put in thanks for all the year, 

Don’t forget the merry meetings, 

Don’t forget the cheery greetings. 


CHORUS 
Sing a song of dear November 
To music glad and gay, 
Tis the merriest month—remember— 
For it brings Thanksgiving Day. 


Exercise 
THe First THANKSGIVING 


(Children, each with small pumpkin (large ones will be 
too heavy to manage), form semi-circle across front of stage.) 


First child 


Such an autumn as there was in 1622! 
vest ! . 


Second child 


“God be praised,” said Governor Bradford. “Let us 
appoint a day for solemn service of thanks to God who hath 
poured out upon us such rich blessings.” 

Third child 


The golden pumpkins were harvested, the corn was 
husked, the wild plums and grapes were gathered, and 
preparation was made in every cabin for a generous Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

Fourth child 


The pumpkin slicing was the best fun of all. First the 
pumpkin must be halved, then it must be cut into rings— 
and woe to the child so clumsy as to break those rings. 
Then the rings must be laid upon the table and the tough 
rind sliced off. 


Fifth child 


We must not forget the guests these people had invited. 
“Inviting company,” you see, was, from the very first, a 
New England custom for Thanksgiving Day. The guests, 
who came to the first Thanksgiving dinner, were the great 
Indian chief, Massasoit, and one hundred of his braves. 


Sixth child 


What do you suppose the Indians thought of the roasted 
turkeys and the rich pumpkin-pies? They were strange 
guests, but the colonists were kind to them, the Indians 
were true to their pledge of friendship, and there was the 
best of feeling between them. There is no doubt the day 
was a joyous one to red men and to the colonists. 


(Mara L. Pratt's Colonial Children.) 


And such a har- 


All sing 
(Arr:—“ Auld Lang Syne.”’) 


Tis not the feast so richly spread, 
Tis not the word we say, 

Tis not the greeting nor the song 
That makes Thanksgiving Day. 


But here’s one little thought for us 
To take and keep alway— 

Two helpful hands and one glad heart 
Will make Thanksgiving Day ! 


_ Motions 


(Children place their pumpkins on floor, while music con- 
tinues and changes to “ Coming Through the Rye.’’ During 
the first stanza, they trip in and out among the pumpkins, 
“sowing seeds.” During second, they “watch growth,” 
and beg raindreps and sunbeams to “do their very best.” 
During third, they gather pumpkins. Introduce as many 
other motions as desirable, a pretty dance between verses, etc.) 


Half-a-dozen lads and lasses, 
Coming through the corn, 

Sowed some pumpkin-seeds, tis whispered, 
On an April morn. 








Every lassie, every laddie, 
Thought, with laughing eyes, 

Of the jolly jack o’ lanterns, 
And of pumpkin-pies. 


Half-a-dozen lads and lasses 
’Mid the rustling corn, 

Watched some pumpkin-vines, and whipered, 
On each summer morn, 

“ Every raindrop, every sunbeam, 

Do your very best, 

Make our pumpkins grow and ripen, 
We will do the rest.” 


Half-a-dozen lads and lasses 
Coming through the corn, 

Found ripe pumpkins ’mid the blossoms 
On one autumn morn. 

Proudly homeward, now, they bear them, 
Each a goodly size, 

For the jolly jack o’ lanterns, 
And the pumpkin-pies. 

(Children dance around stage, bearing pumpkins on heads. 
then arranging them in semt-circle, seat themselves on them, 
as three little boys and girls enter. The boys may wear 
quaint paper caps of yellow, one carries large jack o lantern, 
the other two, large jack-knives. The little girls may wear 
long yellow aprons, with bibs, over ordinary gowns, and yel- 
low caps. One carries large pumpkin-pie, one, a rolling-pin, 
and one a big wooden spoon.) 

Boys 
A Jack o’ Lantern 
(Concert recitation, with motions to interpret words.) 
Just take a golden pumpkin 
Of quite the biggest size, . 

Cut all around the stem—just so— 
Scoop out the soft inside below, 
And cut two holes for eyes. 

Now, for a nose, and just beneath, 
Make such a jolly mouth, with teeth, 
And you’ve a jack o’ lantern. 


Fit in a tallow candle, 
Just big enough to light 

And when it flickers, see him blink, 

And when it flares up, see him wink, 
And smile so broad and bright. 

He 7s the jolliest sort of fellow, 

With cheery face so round and yellow, 
This funny jack o’ lantern. 

School (sing, with motion of drinking toast) 
(A1r:—Chorus of “ The Old Oaken Bucket.”) 


Then here’s to the lantern, the plump pumpkin lantern, 
The old jack o’ lantern, we all love so well. 
Little girls recite 
The Pumpkin Pie 
(Recitation and Song) 


Three little country cooks are we, 
We bring our pie for you to see, 

First girl (with rolling motion) 

I rolled the rich crust, smooth and thin, 
And crimped the edges round the tin. 

Second girl (with stirring motion’ 

I mixed the pumpkin, sweet and nice, 

And sprinkled in the fragrant spice. 
Third child (holding out pie) 

I baked it till ’twas golden brown, 

The finest pumpkin-pie in town. 

(All on the stage cluster about the three cooks in pretty 
attitudes as if pleading for a piece of the pie which is held 
above them, and all sing) — 

The big pie of pumpkin, of golden brown pumpkin, 
Please give me a piece of the big pumpkin-pie. 

(Al on stage hold as tableau, while school sings to the 
music of the same chorus.) 

“« May thy life be as sweet and its last sunset-sky 
Gold-tinted and fair as thy own pumpkin-pie ! ” 
— Whittier 
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The Squirrels 


I know an old couple that lived in a wood — 
Chipperee, chipperee, chip ! 

And up in a tree-top their dwelling it stood — 
Chipperee, chipperee, chip ! 

The summer it came, and the summer it went — 
Chipperee, chipperee, chip! 

And there they lived on and they never paid rent — 
Chipperee, chipperee, chip ! 





















































Now winter came on with it frost and its snow — 
Chipperee, chipperee, chip ! 

They cared not a bit when they heard the wind blow— 
Chipperee, chipperee, chip ! 

For wrapped in their furs, they all lay down to sleep— 
Chipperee, chipperee, chip ! 

But oh, in the spring how their bright eyes will 

peep — 

Chipperee, chipperee, chip ! — Se/. 


The Squirrel’s Arithmetic 
High on a branch of a walnut tree 
A bright-eyed squirrel sat, 
What was he thinking so earnestly? 
And what was he looking at? 
The forest was green around him, 
The sky all over his head ; 
His nest was in a hollow limb, 
And his children snug in bed. 


He was doing a problem o’er and o’er, 
Busily thinking was he ; 

How many nuts for his winter’s store 
Could he hide in the hollow tree? 

He sat so still on his swaying bough 
You might have thought him asleep. 

Oh, no; he was trying to reckon now 
The nuts the babies could eat. 


Then suddenly he frisked about, 
And down the tree he ran. 
“The best way to do, without a doubt, 
Is to gather all I can.” — Se7. 


The Leaves at Play 


Come and watch the merry little leaves at play ; 

Jolly times they’re having this November day, 

Down they gently flutter like the flakes of snow, 
Chasing one another, flying to and fro. 

Don’t tell me they’re only driven by the wind, 

I am sure they’re doing just as they’ve a mind. 

See those two go racing swiftly down the street? 
Red’s ahead, now yellow, which, think you, will beat? 
Some have gone in swimming down in yonder nook, 
See that host of bathers diving in the brook. 

There a crowd has gathered in an eager talk ; 

Now they’re widely scattered all along the walk. 

So they gayly frolic through the sunny hours, 
Careless of the winter with its icy showers ; 

But the cold is coming and the snow drifts deep ; 
When their play-time’s over, quietly they’ll sleep.— Se/. 


Gingerbread 
A. E. A. 


(This can be read or recited in connection with the description of the 
ginger plant in this number.) 
One cup molasses, dark and thick, 
One-half cup melted butter, 
Just pour together, stir up quick, 
With many a clack and many a click, 
And many a snap and sputter, 
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One-half a cup of milk. If ’tis 
Quite sour, so much the better. 

Stir soda in, and hear it whizz, 

And watch it fly and foam and fizz, 
And bubble up and spatter. 


Whip two eggs stiff, with merry din, 
Take down the little tin jar, 
And while the dough is still quite thin, 
Before the sifted flour goes in, 
Put in a pinch of ginger. 


But though you mix it well, and mind 
Just how the oven bakes it, 

The very best you’ll never find — 

The very crispest, crustiest kind — 
Unless — my mother makes it ! 


The First Thanksgiving 


i (An exercise.) 

First pupil. 

In Puritan New England a year had passed away, 

Since first beside the Plymouth coast the English Mayflower 
lay, 

When Bradford, the good Governor, sent fowlers forth to 
snare 

The turkey and the wild fowl, to increase the scanty fare :— 


The whole school. 

“Our husbandry hath prospered ; there is corn enough for 
food, 

Though ‘ the pease be parched in blossom, and the grain in- 
different good.’ 

Who blessed the loaves and fishes for the feast miraculous, 

And filled with oil the widow’s cruse, He hath remembered 
us ! 


“‘Give thanks unto the Lord of Hosts, by whom we all are 
fed, 

Who granted us our daily prayer, ‘Give us our daily bread !’ 

By us and by our children let this day be kept for aye, 

In memory of His bounty, as the land’s Thanksgiving Day.” 


Second pupil. 

Each brought his share of Indian meal the pious feast to 
make, 

With the fat deer from the forest and the wild-fowl from the 
brake. 

And chanted hymn and prayer were raised — though eyes 
with tears were dim — 

“The Lord he hath remembered us, let us remember him!” 


The whole school: — 


Then Bradford stood up at their head and lifted up his 
voice : 
‘¢ The corn is gathered from the field, I call you to rejoice ; 
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Thank God for all His mercies, from the greatest to the 
least ; 
Together have we fasted, friends, together let us feast. 


a 
/ 


“The Lord who led forth Israel was with us in the waste ; 

Sometime in light, sometime in cloud, before us He hath 
paced ; 

Now give Him thanks, and pray to Him .who holds us in 
His hand 

To prosper us and make of this a strong and mighty land!” 


Heap high the board with plenteous cheer and gather to 
the feast, 

And toast that sturdy Pilgrim band whose courage never 
ceased. 

Give praise to that All-Gracious One by whom their steps 
were led, 

And thanks unto the harvest’s Lord who sends our “ daily 
bread.” 


— Alice Williams Brotherton. 


The Little Pilgrim Maid 

There was a little Pilgrim maid 
Who used to sit up so; ! 

I wonder if she ever laughed 
Two hundred years ago. 


She wore such funny little mitts, ? 
And dainty cap of silk. * 

She had a little porringer 
For her brown bread and milk. 


She was so good, so very good ; 
Ah, me, I most despair. 4 

She never tore her Sabbath dress ® 
A-sliding down the stair. 


But then, I really try, and try ; 
To do the best I can; ® 

P’r’aps I 7 can be almost as good 
As a little Puritan. 


And if, when next Thanksgiving comes 
I try to sit up so, * 
Maybe I’ll seem from Pilgrim land 
Two hundred years ago. 
— Isabelle C. Woodland. 


Motions 


Hands folded in prim manner; body erect, 
Hands held up to show mitts. 

Point to cap. 

Gesture of despair. 

Dress held out at sides. 

Hands folded. 

Point to self. 

.* Prim position, same as (1). 
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A Complete Restorative of the 
Bodily Functions. 





Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


is not a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment and sustenance 
of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 
study, is only Brain Hunger. This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 
its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 


endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. ( 


ITE: a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
conelioet wy Bw ss LAF than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
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( 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. a a Prepared only 56 W. asth Street, 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It toes not contain cocaine, morphine, nor by New York City. 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 





Beware of Substitutes. 
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If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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THE WHITAKER RAY COMPANY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LESSONS IN NATURE STuDY. By Oliver P. 
Jenkins and Vernon L. Kellogg. $1.00. 


The author offers an apology for adding an- 
other nature study book to the number already 
in existence. But no apology -is needed for 
such a helpful book as this. The true spirit of 
nature study breathes on every page. Itisa 
book for teachers and not a reading book for 
children, and teachers cannot fail to be in 
spired with an effort to try, try again, when 
they follow the conversational talks in the 
book, even if they have failed before. The 
book deserves to be more widely known and 
the teachers of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
can clasp hands over this subject of common 
interest. : 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 


TARR AND MCMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES. First 
Book. Home Geography. By Ralph 8. Tarr, 
B.S.,F.G 8.A., and Frank M. McMurry, Ph.D. 


The progress in the study of Geography goes 
on. No authors are better qualified to show 
the teachers the best ways of beginning this 
great subject than the two who have sent out 
this first book of a series. The contents em- 
brace Part I. Home Geography. Part Il. The 
Earth asa Whole. The Home Geography be- 
gins with a talk on The Soil, with the very 
youngest children, in aconversational familiar 
way that promises much for the interest of the 
beginners. In Part II. The Earth is considered 
with reference to form, size, motion, zones, 
and land and water. Beginning with North 
America, each country of the globe is consid- 
ered from the human, industrial side that 
takes away all the dry geography data that has 
made geography disliked by most children. 
The illustrations are out of. the usual order. 
They are like pictures in a story. There are 
also sixteen maps to aid teacher and student. 
There are pages of book references, review 
questions and many interesting fcatures that 
cannot be even touched in a brief notice. The 
book invites study and teachers will grow 
more and more hopeful as they read on—if 
they are of the sight kind. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. THE DE 
GaRMO LANGUAGE SERIES. By George P. 
Brown. Assisted by Charles De Garmo. 


To give the purpose and full scope of this 
work, one would need to reproduce the two. 
page preface, explanatory of its contents. 
When an author with the professional and 
pedagogical experience of George P. Brown, 
who devoted a life-time to the theory and 
practice of education, puts into form his 
maturest thought and last word upon the sub- 
ject of English Grammar, it may justly be as- 
sumed that the book is worthy studious atten- 
tion of grammar students. This is the fourth 
volume of the De Garmo Language Series. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


CONTINUOUS CONTRACTS. By C. W. Bardeen. 


It this little book could be read by school 
boards, trustees, committees or whosoever 
has influence in making school laws and elect- 
ing teachers, it would be a good thing. And, 
in addition, if it could be placed on every 
teacher’s desk, it would be a better thing. 
Good teachers would not be disturbed by its 
sharp truths, and poor teachers need the con. 
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stant spur of its pungent reminders. The 
dream-story at the close would be reason 
enough for the publication of the book. This 
is the pith of it: “You don’t suppose your 
judgment of the children is any more import- 
ant than theirs of you.” 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 


CHILD-LiFrg. A Tnird Reader. By Etta Aus- 
tin Blaisdell and Mary Frances Blaisdell. 35 
cents. 


The third book of this series fully sustains 
the favorable opinion of the earlier ones. 
There has not been a more helpful and artistic 
series of books for supplementary reading for 
children. If the stories are not new in this 
volume they are retold well. The early colon- 
ial life in America, the domestic life of the 
little flocks in Holland, Germany, Japan and 
China are told in story form and with a good 
appreciation of what children like. The selec- 
tions of poetry are good, and the illustrations 
unu:ually happy. The absence of poor col- 
ored pictures is gratifying. 


CRANE & CO, TOPEKA, KAN. 


THE WOOSTER ARITHMETIC. GRADE I. 
Lizzie E Wooster. 25 cents. 


The author of this book believes that teach- 
ers should be saved the work of putting an ex- 
cess of drill work upon the blackboard; that it 
is better for the eyesight of the children to 
have the work closer to the eye; that even 
small children should learn how to study; that 
nothing can take the place of constant drill in 
the teaching of arithmetic to little children. 
Hence she has made a book that embodies her 
ideas. Teachers generally will be glad of the 
assistance of this book. Whether the means 
advocated are the best ways of presenting 
number to first grade children will be doubted 
by thoughtful educators, and many who donot 
believe in giving any arithmetic to first year 
children. 


THE MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


WATER COLORS IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
Milton Bradley. 25 cents. 


Mr. Bradley’s name would be a sufficient 
guarantee to any book connected with art 
which he would consent to write. For fifty 
years he has made a professional use of water 
colors, and knows every step of progress made 
in the use of color as an educative agent. In 
this book he has given plain concise directions 
to teachers as to the use of water colors. Such 
directions for school-room helps is invaluable. 
Mass teachers are striving to use water colors, 
without the knowledge necessary to make it a 
success. The small price of this book makes 
it possible for every teacher to have it and 
work intelligently henceforth. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD. By Margaret Macmillan. 
$1.50. 
“This book deals only with questions that 
:concern the opening years of life—the years 
when impressions are received, when im- 
pulses are strengthened or curbed, when the 
sub-soil of the nature is made rich or barren; 
when “dangerous ” elements strike deep root, 
or perish in obscurity.” The contents embrace 
oral, manual and moral training, literature for 
children, the feeble-minded child, and normal 
and abnormal fatigue. Teachers, parents and 
all who have the oversight and training of 
children will find abundant material in this 
work for thought and study. 


D. APPLETON & CO, NEW YORK. 


ANIMAL LiFe. A Firet Book of Zoilogy. 
(Twentieth Century Text Books.) By David 
8. Jordan and Vernon L. Kellogg. 


Why are animals in structure and habits 
what they are? is the question which led the 
authors of this book to obs°rve, study and 
write. The early student in zodlogy finds this 
question uppermost as he begins to observe 
independently. Animals are fitted to their 
conditions of living, how? What are the ways 
in which they adapt themselves? The answer 
lies in the treatment of the following subjects, 
which compose a portion of the volume’s con- 
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tents: The Life Cycle, Adaptations, Protective 
Resemblances and Mimicry, Instinct and 
Reason, Home and Domestic Habits. This 
work contains about three hundred pages, 
finely bound, and abundantly illustrated. 
Proof of President Jordan’s (Stanford Uni- 
versity) special fitness for this work has been 
farnished in his previous volumes on seals. 
fishes, etc. He is an acute and unique ob- 
server,and is not afraid of his professional 
dignity when he records what he sees and 
thinks. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 
NEW EDUCATIONAL READERS. 
A SYNTHETIC AND PHONIC WORD METHOD. 


Boox I. By A.J. Demarest and William M. 
Van Sickle. Price, 35 cents. 


Part I. Foundation Work. Nine weeks. 
Part II. Practical Application. Eleven weeks. 
It has been long considered a fact by thought- 
ful teachers that a combination of the best of 
every method was the most sensible way of 
teaching little children to read. This book 
unites the synthetic, phonic, and wo1d method. 
How well it has been done or how clearly pre- 
sented to the teachers must be determined by 
its use in the schools. Six pages of explicit 
directions are given to teachers in the opening 
pages as to the best way of beginning the sys- 
tem, followed by seven pages of suggestions 
for stories to be told in teaching the consonant 
sounds, arranged in separate days’ lessons, 
This careful preparation speaks well for the 
painstaking of the authors, in presenting a 
new series to the educational public. The 
verdict of its worth is yet to be determined in 
the school-room laboratory. 





THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, 


Many of the strongest attractions in the 
current volume of the Youth's Companion are to 
appear between now and January. An early 
issue will contain an article by Prof. W. M. 
Sloane of Princeton on “ Napoleon the Boy,” 
to be followed shortly by a sketchy paper by I. 
Zangwill on “ Lecturing to the ‘‘ Duteh.” Sub- 
sequent numbers will contain “When People 
Wrote Letters,” by Mary E. Wilkins; “ Pulpit 
Eloquence,” by Dean Farrar; ‘‘ An Incident of 
African History,” by Rider Haggard; “A His- 
toric Game of Foot-ball,” by Walter Camp; 
“The Days of Long Ago,” by Ian Maclaren; 
“Horse Sense,” by Frank R. Stockton; “A 
Baritone Among Famous People,” by Victor 
Maurel; and“ How I Acted the Missionary,” 
by Sir Henry Stanley. Besides these there 
will be an abundance of fiction in every week’s 
issue. Among those who will contribute 
stories to early numbers are Margaret Deland, 
Jane Barlow, Eva Wilder Brodhead and Eliz- 
abeth Stuart Phelps Ward. Sample copies of 
the paper will be sent to any address, free, 
with particulars of the special offer made to 
thoze who subscribe now for 1901. 


Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a acrofulous condition of . 
the blood and depends on that condition, 

It often causes heacache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, affects 
the vocal organs and disturbs the stomach. 

It icted Mrs. Hiram Shires, Batcheller- 
ville, N. Y., twenty consecutive years, de- 
prived her of the sense of smell, made her 
breathing difficult, and greatly affected her 
general health. 

She testifies that after she had taken many 
other medicines for it without lasting effect, 
it was radically and permanently cured, her 
sense of smell restored, and her general 
health greatly improved, by ° 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the 
most wonderful cures of catarrh, according 
to testimonials voluntarily given. Try it. 








Hvop’s Pius cures all liver ills, 
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Our Special Ten Dollar, Forty Volume 
School Library for Little Ones 


We have had many inquiries for books especially adapted to primary pupils. We 
take pleasure in submitting the following list, which has been carefully arranged in 
accordance with modern pedagogical ideas concerning the proper selection of literature 
for children. All are printed on beautiful paper, large type and beautifully illustrated. 


Lucy’s Wonderful Globe : ‘ , . . $0.30 Buds, Stems and Roots . 


; ; ° . $0.30 
.Adventures of a Brownie . , ‘ . ; . .30 Ethics, or Stories for Home and School . ; « 
Through the Looking-Glass . . R , > -30 Health Chats with Young Readers ° ‘ ‘ .40 
Alice in Wonderland , ; ‘ . R . .40 Stories of the Bible. Vol. I. 40 
Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers . : ; .30 Stories of the Bible. Vol. II. . , 40 
Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks. ‘ , . 40 Colonial Children. ° ; . . . . 
Story of Ulysses . ; . : ; .30 Stories of the United States . : : : ; -40 
Water Babies for Youngest Readers . , ‘ . .30 Stories of Great Men : . ; ; 
In Mythland ° : ; . ‘ . , .30 Stories of Great Inventors. ; ; : R 30 
fEsop’s Fables. Vol. I. . ; F ; : . .30 Stories of Pioneers .30 
#Esop’s Fables. Vol. II. , , ‘ , , .30 Some of Our Authors .30 
Some of Our Friends : ‘ ‘ ; , . 30 Paul Dombey .40 
Nature Stories for Youngest Readers : . ‘ .30 = Little Nell . . - ; ; , .40 
Friends of the Field . ; ; / , : . .30 Gulliver’s Travels ‘ : F ‘ ‘ sy* .30 
Introduction to Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book . .30 Dog of Flanders .30 
In Birdland. Vol. I. : : : ‘ ; . .30 Swiss Family Robinson .40 
In Birdland. Vol. II. . : ‘ , , ‘ .30 Our Flower Friends .30 
Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book ; . : . °.40 Black Beauty .30 
Legends of the Spring Time . . , ; .30 Story of Hiawatha : : , -30 
Plant Babies . : ‘ ‘ > ' ‘ . .30 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard .30 


sae Special Library Price, $10.00 -@a 


SENECA, KANSAS. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 


Dear Sirs: —¥or the enclosed 30 cents please send me another copy of 
“Story of Hiawatha.” 


In my little “ Circulating Library,” from which my children of the First Grade 
may draw one book each afternoon, returning it in the morning, the “ Story of 
Hiawatha” is always taken by the one who reaches the desk first. 


Yours, Mrs. E. M. COoL.ins. 


HOW TO GET THE MONEY:::: 
Our Certificate Method 


The ‘* HAWTHORNE LIBRARY CERTIFICATES” which we send you (FREE) can be 
placed in the hands of your pupils, each one acting as a representative in obtaining subscriptions 
for his school library. Some pupils will dispose of only two or three, while others will sell as many 
as ten or fifteen shares. 

The subscriber is given a certificate of his subscription and his name is written in the blank 
space left for that purpose on the certificate and signed by the pupil. 





Address, for full particulars, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, 63 Fifth Avenue, 878 Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Street, 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Countries III 
Allspice and Ginger 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


Last month we visited Jamaica — one of the 
lovely, lazy lands of the great hot belt.. We 
saw the jolly black baby cooing and crowing 
in the hot sunshine. We saw his pretty leaf- 
covered home under the tall banana trees. 





The little, srepdeal taluind of Jamaica sends 
us many good things besides bananas. Let 
us take a long drive through the country, 
to-day, with our eyes wide open. We shall 
see many new, Cue plants. 


“We itive apiine broad fields of coffee, 


cotton, and sugar-cane.° We pass fields of 
tobacco and maize and sweet potatoes. 








‘es see great orchar om of figs ana dates ond 
oranges and pine-apples and pomegranates. 
We pause under the shade of the beautiful 
orange trees, and eat all we want of the juicy, 
delicious fruit. 


Now we go on, leaving the fruit ical iin 
lands. Our road winds in and out among the 
great ferns and creepers and giant trees of a 
dark forest. 





Ov er there are some sagen trees. They 
have broad branches and shining feathery 
leaves. The wood of the mahogany tree is 
dark, rich brown. It is very hard and beauti- 
fully veined. 





Pinas tall trees close to us are rosewood. 
Rosewood, when first cut, sometimes has a 
faint, sweet odor like dried rose-lenves. 





“What : are ices tall trees over there on that 
sunny slope? They reach up, up, up, to- 
ward the burning blue sky. Their spreading 
branches are covered with shining green 
leaves. 





Oh, oe there are great pieces of cloth spread 
under the trees. And see the crowd of black 
people — men, women and children! Are they 


having a picnic? 





As we come nearer, we see showers of round 

reen berries dashing down from the trees. 
There are men up in the trees stripping these 
tiny berries from the twigs. The men, and 
women, and children below are gathering the 
berries and putting them into bags. 





As we stop under the trees, one of the 
children brings us a handful of the berries. 
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They have a spicy smell, but they are green 
and hard. What can they be used for? 





Little black Dinah laughs and shows all her 
pretty white teeth, when we ask her. 





“They are allspice berries,” she says in her 
sweet, lazy little drawl. 


The planter comes up. 
sees us taste the berries. 
yet,” he says. 


Then he tells us 
“pimento,” he calls it. 





He smiles when he 
“They are not ripe 





all about allspice — 





Nearly every planter in Jamaica has what 
he calls his pimento walk. <A pimento walk is 
a grove of allepice trees. 


First, the slentet shenee a wueliond where 
the pimento trees grow wild. This woodland 
is usually on the side of a hill. He cuts down 
all other plants, and soon the new pimento-. 
shoots spring up among the old trees. 

Three years after the little pimento plants 
appear they bear their first crop of menvios. 








The planter watches these berries very care- 
fully. They must be gathered at just such a 
time or they will not make good Spice. 


They must i sttbeed when they hones grown 
to their full size, but before they are ripe. If 
they are left on the trees until they are fully 
ripe, they are of a dark purple color. They 
are then sweet and soft. 





The birds like them then, but a spice tiene 
from them would not have the sharp taste of 
allspice. 





Such gay times as the little black children 
have while the allspice berries are being 
gathered. They have almost as much fun as 
we do when we go nutting. 





The berries tumble down all around them. 
Patter, patter, clatter, clatter, on little black 
fingers and bare toes and woolly heads alike. 





The children laugh and scream. They 
dodge and catch them. They pick them up 
by handfuls to help fill the big bags. 





One man, in the tree above, can send down 
enough berries to keep three swift pickers busy 
gathering them up. One good picker can 
gather about a bushel of berries a day. 








When the bags are full they are taken home. 
All the little leaves which have clung to the 
berries must be taken away. Then the berries 
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NOTES. 


—Dr. Edward Brooks, the head of the city 
school system of Philadelphia, has decided, 
after mature deliberation by himself and his 
teachers, that the three great bugaboos of the 
arithmetic, ‘‘ partial payments,” ‘compound 
interest,” and “customs” shall no longer 
be taught in his schools. Hereafter students 
who want to wrestle with these abstruse sub- 
jects will have to go to a business college or 
intoa bank. For years it has been dawning 
on clear-sighted teachers that these subjects 
simply mystify and worry young minds, while 
being of no earthly use to more than one out 
ofathousand. There is nothing in either of 
them that a mature mind cannot surround, 
without the aid of rules, in case problems of 
the kind do come up in real life; but the expe- 
rience is that there is something so abstract 
about these subjects, as found In the text- 
books, that they floor even pupils who are ex- 
cellent in all their other studies. Some of the 
problems given for children of ten years to 
work out would puzzle the Comptroller of the 
Currency himself. To nine out of ten school 
children “ partial payments,” “compound in- 
terest,” and “customs” are the most dreadful 
things they have to meet in the pathway to 
knowledge. 


— Near Manti, Ecuador, a remarkable arche- 
ological relic has been found—one of the most 
interesting monuments in South America of 
an unknown and extinct civilization. Upon a 
platform of massive blocks of stone, on a 
summit of a low hill, isa natural amphitheatre 
and arranged in a perfect circle are thirty 
enormous stone chairs, evidently “‘ the seats of 
the mighty.” Each chair is a monolith, cut 
from a solid block of granite, and they are all 
fine specimens of stone carving. The seat 
rests upon the back of a crouching sphinx, 
which has a decidedly Egyptian appearance. 
There are no backs to the chairs, but two 
broad arms. This is supposed to have been a 
place of meeting—an open-air council of the 
chiefs of the several tribes that made up the 
prehistoric nation which was subdued by the 
Incas of Peru several bundred years before 
the Spanish invasion, says the American Antiqua- 
rian. Tradition teaches with more or less ob- 
scurity that the territory now known as 
Ecuador was divided into several independent 
but allied kingdoms, and that the people 
reached a high state of civilization. They 
worshipped the sun and the moon, to both of 
which they raised temples. They hada knowl. 
edge of astronomy and were skilled in other 
sciences and art, but they had no written lan- 
guage, and the only records that tell of their 
existence are mute monuments like the chairs 
described. 





MAILING A MAGAZINE, 


One Man Could Not Mail a Single 
Edition of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal in a Whole Year, 


Kighteen men aiied by the fastest mailing 
appliances are kept on a rush every month 
getting The Ladies’ Home Journal off to its sub- 
scribers. The first shipments are started about 
the middle of each month, and from that time 
until the twenty-fifth, the magazines pour out 
of the Journai’s publishing office by the two- 
horse-dray load. On the twenty-fifth of each 
month every Journal has reached its destina- 
tion, and work in the mailing department 
slackens for a few days. Some idea of the 
tremendous size of the Journal’s subscription 
list may be gained when it is known that forty 
tons cf mailing type are required to set up the 
names of subscribers. There are three-quar- 
ters of a ton of each numeral, and it requires 
twenty thousand galleys to accommodate the 
subscribers’ names intype. This stock would 
equip six or eight large daily newspapers. As 
many as sixty-five compositors are employed 
setting the names of the Journal’s subscribers 
in type—printers enough to set the type for 
the biggest metropolitan daily newspaper. 
The expenses for postage paid by the Journal 
approximate $75,000 a year. 


$200.% Cash Prizes 


will be given for the best four essays on the EDUCATIONAL 
VALUE OF CARD GAMES, as exemplified by the games copyrighted by 
The Fireside Game Co., (The Cincinnati Game Co., Successors.) 
Ist prize, $100.00; 2d prize, $50.00; 3d prize, $30.00; 4th prize, $20.00. 
Contest open to school teachers only. Closes Dec. 31, 1900. 
For explanatory circulars, address 

The Cincinnati Game Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Successors to THE FirREsipe GAmE Co. 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 

Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
DO Bromafieid Street, Boston. 


r Wanted — Teachers for Public 
SYRAGUSE TEAGHERS AGENGY |. sor o's: 
women. Immediate engagements. 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph. D., Prop. 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
CAROLINA THEACHERS AGEN CW 


Established Reputation. Seventh Year, Business Methods, Reasonable Terms. Not only recommends, but uses 
every honorable means of aiding our members. Covers entire South. Does business the year round. 
F.M. SHERIDAN, Manager, Greenwood, 8.C 


THE 'TEACHERS’ EHXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINCTON STREET. 
Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with schoo! officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Over 3100 Positions Filled. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 














SEND FOR MANUAL 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Cc. A. SCOTT, & CO., PROPRIETORS 
We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free, on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street. Boston; University Bld., Los Angeles Cal. 


THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., N. W., Washington 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century B’'id’g, Minneapolis. 
370 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott B’ld'g, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 











Recommends Competent Teachers. 


Formerly Home Teachers Agency. 
32 Washington St., Bostpn, Mass. 


xter Building, Portland, Me. 
DEWBERRY’S SCHOOL AGENCY 
Recommends+Presidents, Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Assistants, 


a ee 
Governesses, Music, Art, Elocution, and Commercial Teachers to Schools, 
Colleges, and Families throughout the South and Southwest. Prompt and 
Faithful. Write for circulars. 





ee 
J. M. DEWBERRY, Manager. 


Seven years experience. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Rents and Sell« School Property. ’ 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Rents and Sells School Property. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 8i CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


"* Pratt Teachers’ Agency 








Recommends college and normal 
graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families, 
Advises parents about schools. 





WM. 0. PRATT, Manager : : 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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are spread out on board floors in the sun to 
dry. 





Soon the berries lose their bright green 
color. They grow darker and darker until 
they are of a deep reddish-brown. They are 
now so dry that when they are turned their 
tiny seed rattle about inside them. 





Now they are ready to be packed and sent 
to the northern countries. There they will be 
ground into the fine, brown powder that we 
know so well as allspice. 





Allspice was first brought to Europe by the 
Spanish, soon after Columbus discovered the 
West India Islands. They called it “sweet 
scented Jamaica pepper.” 





It was called “ Allspice” because people 
thought it tasted of all the spices. 





We woula like to stay all day in the sweet- 
‘scented pimento walk, but there is much else 
to see and to learn in this wonderful little 
island of Jamaica.. We must learn about the 
ginger here. 








A Ginger Field. 

Is there any one who does not like ginger 
cookies, ginger snaps, and gingerbread? The 
very thought of the crisp, crusty loaves of 
gingerbread which we have at home, makes us 
hungry. We can almost smell it. 





What is there in gingerbread which gives it 
a smell so sweet and spicy that our mouths 
fairly water to taste it? 





It isn’t the flour nor the eggs nor the mo- 
lasses nor the milk nor the butter, although 
they all help to make it good. No, it is the bit 
of ginger which mother puts in so carefully. 





And in a field, like that large one on our 
right, that bit of yellowish-brown ginger began 
to grow. 





What queer, clumsy-looking plants. There 
is a stalk in the center, with leaves growing 
out on each side of it. The leaves are about 
five inches long and one inch wide. They 
taper to a point. 





On each side of the stalk, growing up from 
the roots of the plant, are slender stems which 
end in queer, oblong spikes. These spikes are 
covered with scales. 





Between these scales, little flowers peep out 
at us. They have long narrow petals of a 
dark-blue color. Some, that have been open 
longer, are red. 








We break off some of these odd, little 
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flowers. We can almost smell the kitchen at 
home on baking day. This sweet, spicy odor 
of ginger comes partly from the blossom it- 
self, and partly from the broken stem. 





But our ginger doesn’t come from the stalk, 
nor the flower, nor the fruit, of the ginger plant. 
In a little while, the flowers will fade and the 
plant will begin to dry down to the ground. 





If we could see this field in four months 
from now, we would see only dead stalks and 
dried leaves. And we would see many negroes 
digging up the roots. For it is the root of the 
ginger-plant which makes our ginger. 

After the roots are dug, boiling water is 
poured over them to keep them from sprouting. 
Two kinds of ginger are made from these - 
roots. 








Some of them are dried in the sun until they 
are dark and wrinkled. Then they are ground 
into a yellowish-brown powder which is called 
black ginger. 





The best of these roots, after they are 
scalded, are scraped until the dark, outside 
coat is taken off. When these roots are 
ground, they make a soft, smooth, creamy- 
white powder, called white ginger. 





Both black and white ginger are used by 
the people of the United States. 





Did you ever eat any of that delicious sweet- 
meat called preserved ginger? It comes to us 
in small earthen jars, blue and white. They 
are covered with a network of cord to keep the 
jars from breaking, on the way to us. 





This ginger sweetmeat is made from the 
tender, juicy roots of the young ginger-plant. 
They are plunged first into boiling and then 
into cold water. 








Then they are peeled, scraped, and placed 
in jars. A thick, rich syrup is poured over 
them. After this syrup dries on them, another 
still richer is poured on and left to harden as 
before. 





Sometimes these roots are cut into pieces 
about the size of peppermint drops. Then 
they are covered all over the outside with 
sugar. They look and taste a little like the 
sugared sweet-flag which we cah buy at the 
candy shops. 





There is an extract made from the ginger- 
root, called Jamaica ginger, which is much 
used as a medicine. 





Large pieces of forest-land are burned every 
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year in Jamaica to make room for the ginger- 
fields. The soil, itself, is then burned to take 
from it all the seeds and roots of other plants. 


Then the pieces of ginger-roots are set out. 
tach one of these pieces has an eye from 
k y 
which the new sprout will grow. 


These roots look something like our sweet- 
flag and iris roots. They are set about a foot 
apart and are covered with a few inches of the 
rich soil. 





In about a year from the time they are set 
out the ginger-roots are ready to be dug. 





Ginger was brought to England by the 
Dutch over four hundred years ago. People 
used to believe that it would make the sight 
keen and the memory good. One man tried 
rubbing some of the “spicy-root” in the 
corner of his eye, so that he might see better. 
He soon found his mistake. 





Ginger-bread has been eaten in all countries. 
It was put up in fancy gilt paper, and sold at 
fairs. The children bought and ate this “ gilt 
gingerbread ” as we do pop-corn and peanuts. 
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Ginger grows in many tropical countries, 
but the finest comes to us from Jamaica. 


When we eat our pumpkin pie on Thanks- 
giving Day, we will remember how the allspice 
and ginger, which help to make it so delicious, 
grew in far-off Jamaica. And we will smile as 
we think of our woolly-headed little brothers 
and sisters far away, who helped to furnish 
our Thanksgiving dinner. 


Gingerbread Song 
(Air, “ Auld Lang Syne.”’) 


Let others take rich raisin-cake, 
Or cake with jelly red, 
P Or sponge, or spice, give me a slice 
Of luscious gingerbread. 


Chorus. 


So, here’s a song for gingerbread, 
For good old gingerbread, 

So sweet and nice, so warm with spice, 
Three cheers for gingerbread. 


There’s angel’s food, and pound-cake good, 
And cake with chocolate spread, 

But rich and light, and browned just right, 
Give me warm gingerbread. 


Chorus. 


(Teachers should bring both spices into the school-room when this lesson is read. — Tue EDITOR. ] 








ut 


ut 





“Ye who love the haunts of nature ; 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest, 


Love the wind among the branches.” 





And the children love these things best of all. 
So if you have any difficulty with your class 
In Reading, Attention or Discipline, 

Try the effect on them of that Charming Book 


For Children 


The STORY OF HIAWATHA 


For Youngest Readers 
Beautiful Colored Illustrations. Boards, 30 Cents 


USED IN THOUSANDS OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON. 


63 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK 


378 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


809 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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The Use of 


COLORED CRAYONS 


In the school room has increased wonderfully 
in the last few years. The 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


have prepared a box consisting of twelve solid 
crayons, which are used for all kinds ot Nature 
Study as well as ~~ 2 Coloring, Historic Orna- 
ment, etc Here can be found those sepias, terra 
cottas, light blues and purples, which, when taken 
in connection with the primary colors, produce all 
the gradations not only of light and shade, but all 
possible color effects as well. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 








oO 
prteel Gems 


THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Improved patterns for every 
style of writing, including 
the Vertical System. For 
nearly 50 years have been 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples and special prices 
to teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 














FROM THE WEST 
and WHY NOT? 


We offer the following Books of 
special interest : 


A Study of the Kindergarten Problem. 
By. Dr. FRED’k L. Burk. 


Price, $1.50 
A most excellent little book of methods 
and suggestions. 


Toyon — A Book of Holiday Selections. 
By ALIcE M. FELKER. 


Price, .85 

208 pages of the most carefully selected 

readings, recitations, dialogues and selections 
for Xmas, Thanksgiving and New Year. 


Tales of Discovery on the Pacific Slope. 
By MarGaRet GRAHAM Hoop. 
Supplementary Keader for Third and Fourth 
grades. Price, net, ,.56O 
Lessons in Humane Education (in Four 
Parts). By Emma E. Page. 


The most complete and well-arranged book 
for teaching this important subject yet pub- 
lished. Price, complete edition, .75 

In Four Parts, per part, .25 


Patriotic Quotations. By Harr WAGNER. 
A complete collection of gems of patriotic 
thought. Price, .40 


FOR TEACHERS. 


WESTERN EDUCATIONAL HELPS. 
Send for circular. 

A NEw ComMPLETE CaTALOGUE of our Western 
Pablications now ready. Send for it 


THE WHITAKER RAY CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


3 numbers. 








SELF-JUDGED AUTHORS. 





Cooper once said that ‘*Toe Spy” was his 
best-written novel. 

Elizabeth Browning always regarded “ Au- 
rora Leigh” as her best. 

Whittier regarded his war lyrics as the best 
of all his writings. 

Hume thought more of his “‘ Essays ” than he 
did of his “ History of England.” 


Smollett agreed with posterity in consider- 
ing “ Roderick Random” his best. 

Franklin thought more of the“ Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac” than of all his other works. 


James Russell Lowell thought “ Among My 
Books” his most creditable performance. 


Emerson said: “I put my whole soul into my 
essays. They represent my literary life.” 

Bayard Taylor was said to esteem ‘ Ximena” 
above anything else he had written. 

Prescott is said to have regarded the “ Con- 
quest of Peru” as his master performance. 


Robert Browning is said to have preferred 
“The Ring and the Book” to any of his other 
works. 


Mrs. Stowe always admitted that she could 
not do better than in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Bancroft’ prided himself on his “ History of 
the United States,” which, after all, is but a 
fragment. 


Washington Irving once confided to a friend 
that the “Salmagundi” contained his best 
thoughts. 

Hallem thought that his “ Literature of 
Europe” was one of the most exhaustive 
treatises ever written. 


Motley considered the “ Rise of the Dutch 
Republic” by far the most profound of all his 
historical writings. 


Halleck prided himself especially on 
** Marco Bozarris,” which he once said had the 
genuine ring of peesy. 

Gibbon declared that when the “ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire’’ was com- 
pleted, “I felt my fame to be secure.” 

Baxter said that he put his entire religious 
experience and the whole of the Bible into the 
“ Saints’ Everlasting Rest.”’ 


Hobbs believed that when he had finished 
the “ Leviathan ” he had begun the revolution- 
izing of the world’s thought 


Sir Thomas More was very proud of the 
*- Life of Edward V.,” and left no mention of 
his estimate of ‘‘ Utopia.” 


Keats seemed to regard “ Endymion ” as his 
best, though one of his biographers says that 
he spoke very well of “* Hyperion.” 

Bailey, the author of‘ Festus,” said that his 
book was his life, and contained the whole 
experience of the human race. 

Burke thought most of his “ Vindication of 
Natural Society.” His speeches he regarded 
as means, 1 ot as ends in themselves. 

Froude believed that his “‘ History of Eng- 
land” would better stand the test of criticism 
than any other of his works. 


Jeremy Taylor is said by a contemporary to 
have devoutly believed that no better sermons 
existed in any language than his own. 

Alison had a stalwart, opinion of his own 
merits. In speaking of his “History of Eu- 
rope,” he said, “ That work will never die.” 

Wycliffe was one of the most modest of men. 
After his translation of the Bible was finished, 
he simply said, “I hope it will do good.” 

Lamb thought that the description given by 
him of the origin of roast pig, in the “‘ Essays 
of Elia,” was the best thing he ever wrote. 


Coleridge regarded the “‘ Lectures of Shakes- 
peare” to be his best literary and critica) 
effort, and the “Ancient Mariner” his best 
poem. 

DeQuincey once said that he expended more 
thought on “ The Logic of Political Economy” 
than on all the rest of his books. 

— Literary Life. 


The Non-Irritating 
Cathartic 


Easy to take, easy to operate— 


Hood’s Pills 


TEACHERS; @iiromo Reward and 





Souvenir Cards, Drawing, Com ition, 
Language, History, Reading, Alphabet, 
Busy-Work, Number, Sentence, Perfect, 


Honor, Merit, Credit, and Prize Cards. 
Speakers, Dialogues Plays, Entertain- 
ments, Drills, rches, Tableaux, and 
Teachers’ Books, School Aids, Diplomas, 
School Reports, Certificates, and various 
useful supplies for teachers. Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN PA. 





Unique Thanksgiving and Christmas 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 

FIN DE SIECLE THANKSGIVING EXERCISES. 
15 cents. Contains material for several entertain- 
ments. Separate program for each grade. Original 
songs, recitations, dialogues and many other features. 
Bright, enthusiastic, sensible. 

FIN DE SIECLE CHRISTMAS EXERCISES.— 
15 cents, Similar in character to Thanksgiving Ex- 
ercises. Incomparably the best book of Christmas 


exercises ee 
NOVEMBER'S CROWN. I5cents. A new Spec- 
tacular Entertainment for Thanksgiving. Easy to 


present, but wonderfully brilliant and pleasing. A 
striking success. 

THE TWO INVITATIONS. 15 cents. A jolly, 
new Operetta. Fun from beginning to end. The 
music is bright and catchy. Full of cleverhits. Easy 
to give. For Thanksgiving. 

A SURPRISED GRUMBLER, or How Kriss 
Kringle Made a Convert. 15 cents. A new Christ- 
mas Operetta. Brilliant music and sparkling words, 


Full of life. Original, jolly and clever. Easy but 
most effective. 


CHRISTMAS STAR DRILL. 15 cents. Various 
figures of fancy marches, and a captivating drill, 
Superbly brilliant. 


MAKCH BROTHERS. Publishers, 
48 East Mulberry Street, Lebanon, Ohio. 


RAARAR 


Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 


STUDENT’S CRAYONS 


14 Wax Crayons 2 1-2 long, 3-16 diam., in round 
wooden box, each crayon paper wrapped, with name 
of color stated. Box protects crayons. Clear, bright 
colors. Packed for schools, any assortment desired, 
no extra charge, or furnished in bulk. Send for 
crayon leaflet. Samples mailed, 5 cents. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
= SEND. NO MONEY 
sa will send 


peateetiy sat- 
it grade sew- 
at $30.00 
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wer, drop head cabinet, Has every 
Easiest run best wor! sew 

OUDERFUL BARGAIN EVEE 

- Write for free Sewing Machine Catalogue. Address, 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO,, CHICAGO. 





Ladies’ 


OR 


ent’s 
Don’t a cent for a ladies’ or gent’s high e 
eaf bidycle Wearegiving themaway absolute zone 
to quickly introduce our Remedies. They are madeof fine 
steel, extra quality rubber tires and patent handle q 
You eno c ces. avez rson answering this ad 
vertisement who sells only t xes of our Corn Cure at 
eta. a box, l receive our generous offer of a Ladies’ 

or Gent’s Bicycle with a fine plated watch, which you can 
use asa bicycle watch or carry !n the Roctet, as you pre- 
matters with us. We are an old re- 

e concern with a reputation for square & honest deal 
ings, and we guarantee if you accept our offer we shall 
send you; the Bicycle, Ladies’ or Gent’s styleas you 
refer, be sent di to = address. This is 
Gaordinary inducement & i << agree to sell the salve, 
order to-day & we will send it by mail. When sold you 
the money & we guarantee to send your prem- 
fumexactly as we agree same day money is received. 
out money for a bicycle when you can get one 
absolutely free for selling our Remedies. Thousands can 








ounett Ment GRIFFIN, Sec’y 
Bere 11, 86 Finh Ave. New York Olty.’ 
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GREAT MEN’S READING. 





Beethoven was fond of history and novels. 


Cowper read only his Bible and his prayer 
book. 


Titian read his prayer book and the Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid. 


Voltaire’s favorite classical author was 
Juvenal, the satirist. 


Jean Paul Richter had only five or six books, 
all philosophical. 


Lord Clive said that “ Robinson Crusoe” 
beat any book he had ever read. 


Franklin read all he could find relating to 
political eeonomy and finance. 


Michael Angelo was fondest of the books of 
Moses and the Psalms of David. 


George III., for many years of his life, read 
nothing but his Bible and his prayer book. 


“Papa” Haydn liked stories, and he said, 
‘*The more love there is in them the better.” 


Da Vinci read Pindar and thought him the 
noblest poet who ever wrote in any language. 


Swift made a special study of the Latin 
satirists and imitated their style and language. 


Heine seldom read anything but poetry, but 
he read that with the most scrupulous atten 
tion. 


Wordsworth was fond of the poetry of Burns, 
but said the latter was too rough and uncouth. 


Wagner was a close student of musical his- 
tory, and made that line of reading a specialty. 


Bulwer-Lytton’s favorite author was Horace. 
He always carried a small edition in his 
pocket. 


Charles II. of England delighted in Chaucer, 
and thought him the greatest poet that ever 
lived. 


Carlyle had a very large library, relating to 
German and French literature and history. 


Tennyson was a close student of the old 
English tales, and had a large library of such 
literature. 


Landseer was a student of anatomy and 
zoology, and made collections of books on 
these subjects. 


Bunyan read little beside his Bible, and 
often said that Christians would do well to 
read no other book. 


Vandyke, the painter, was fond of the 
Decameron, and often, in conversation, quoted 
from its pages. 


Bolingbroke was a warm admirer of the 
French philosophical writers, and had a large 
collection of their works. 


Hannah More made a collection of educa- 
tional works and read extensively on the line 
of female education. 


Cardinal Richeliet once said that Tibullus, 
the Latin erotic poet, was the most natural of 
all the ancients. 


Goethe once said that his literary life was 
determined by a volume of folk-lore tales he 
read when a child. 


Julius Cesar was a close student ot Homer, 
and said that all military science was com- 
prised in its pages. 


Salvator Rosa liked any kind of poetry, but 
more especially that relating to the country or 
to country scenes. 


Tolstoi is said to have a large library of 
sociology and to read attentively any book 
bearing cn some new social fad. 


Addison’s specialty was the history of metals 
and coins, and he eagerly perused anything 
treating of this subject. 


Pope studied the poems of Matthew Gregory 
Lewis very carefully, and confessed that from 
them he learned versification. 

Gladstone’s principal reading for pleasure 
was in the line of the Greek classics, particu- 
larly in Homeric literature. 

— Literary Life. 


ONE CENT EACH 


120 for $1.00. 


BROWN’S 
-: FAMOUS ::- 
weswecrs PICTURES 


1700 SUBJECTS 
Authors and Their Homes, Famous Paintings, Architecture, etc. 





225 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 175 MADONNAS. 


Our Pictures are superior to any others. A comparison will prove 
this. Send 4 cents in stamps for fou. sample pictures and 24-page cata- 
logue, illustrated with thirty 30) pictures. 


G., P. BROWN & CO - BEVERLY, MASS. 


PICTURE NUMBER SLIPS 
Lithographed True to Nature. Children’s Delight 


A device by the use of which any problem in the four rules of number work, including the 
multiplication and division tables, may be readily represented by objects. 

t consists of numerous illustrated objects, mounted on cloth, scored in such a way that the 
objects are brougnt forward as required. The slips are used by the children. 

TESTIMONIALS 

Primary Education. — Unique and beautiful; well worth teachers’ attention. 
State Supt. (Colorado) Helen L. Grenfel.— Admirable . . . both practical and fascinating. 
Supt. S. T. Dutton, Brookline. — Useful and interesting. 


Mary E. Kingsbury, Primary Principal, Brookline. — Noiseless, dainty, interesting. . . . Nothing 
80 good has been put upon the market. 


Emma Shipman, Primary Principal, Brookline. — Most valuable aid in teaching number that I 
have seen. Unequaled in originality, beauty and in the variety of ways they may be used. 


Series No. 1.— First Year Work, 25 cents ° 
series No. 2.--Second and Third Year, 35 cents 


4sss° MARY C. FLOOD, 712 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
BENTON’S HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. 


EASY METHOD OF TEACHING PRIMARY NUMBER BY A PRIMARY TEACHER. 
A Manual of Instruction for Teachers and Mothers Based on the Principles of Froebel. 


More than two years of work systematized to meet the needs of the Little People and Teachers. 
New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance, and love for the study. 











A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. “ Suggestions on the Multiplication Table are worth the 
price of the book.” 
Cloth, 8 vo. 177 illustrations. Price 50 cents; postage 5 cents. Copies can be obtained directly from the author. 


Address EMILY E. BENTON, 
Croton, Tompkins County, New York. 


AIDS FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF 
THANKSGIVING DAY 


$1.25 Worth for $1.00 if Order is sent before Nov. 10th. 


Stories of Colonial Children, 40 cents. 
Stories of the Red Children, 30 cents. 
Story of the Pilgrims, (Five Cent Classics) 5 cents. 
Children of History, (Five Cent Classics) 5 cents. 
Stories of the Revolution, (Five Cent Classics) 5 cents. 








BOOKS: 


No. 22. Turkey - - 5§ cents. | No. 5. Mayflower - - 10 cents. 
Ss I ENCILS: 10. Goose - - s © F 6. Puritanin Dress 10 “ 
e - 
4- ¥e 


Indian inCanoe- 10 “ The Stocks - fo * 


HELPS IN BEAUTIFYING THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


The word “ Welcome” in a Wreath of Flowers, very handsome, 10 cents. 
Large “ Welcome,” 25 cents. 
United States Flag, 5 cents. 
Large Spread Eagle, with National Emblem, very handsome, 24 x 36; price, 20 cents. 
Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches high, Daisy Pattern; price, 20 cents. 


BORDERS 
Price - ~ - 10 cents 


No.1. Holly Leaves and Berries. No. 5. Anthemion Pattern. 


2. Ivy Leaf Pattern. 6. Blackberry Pattern. 
3. Oak Leaves and Acorns. 7. Grape Vine Pattern. 
4. Dogwood Leaves and Blossoms. 8. Olive Branch Pattern. 


ROLLS OF HONOR 
Price, 10 cents 


No. 1. United States Coat of Arms. No. 4. Scroll and Birds with Gothic Letters. 
2. Stocks with Scroll and Flowers. 5. Word “ Meritorious” with Scroll. 
3. Laurel Wreath Pattern. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


378 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, 


809 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


63 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. ° 


—Sir John Lubbock and other naturalists 
have estimated that a large lant-hill contains 
as many as 400,000 to 500,000 ants. M. Yung of 
Geneva, Switzerland, has lately been investi- 
gating to see if this isso. He selccted five big 
ant-hills and killed all the occupants with car- 
bonate of :ulphur, very suddenly. The earth 
was then sacked and carted.away and the 
number of dead ants in each case was care. 


; I fully counted. The census resulted in the 
CARTER S NK followi: g figures in the different hills: 53,0:8, y Z 
67,470, 19,333, 93.694 and 17,828. Allowing 10,000 . 

ss : for those that escaped, M. Yung therefore con- Two aA, WUBBER and MAJOR s Leavers. 
makes because Carter’s is cludes that the most populous i nt-hills do not ESTABLISHED 1876. 


The Best Ink and costs no contain more than about 100,000 ants. MA On CEMENT C0. NEW veux eNTY, 
more than poor ink. — The United States Geological and Hydro- — —— ——— 

Always ask for graphic Survey is undertaking a detailed sur- 
vey of the United States in quadrangles, about A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
twenty-five miles wide by thirty-five miles p* T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
long. A series of colored mapsis prepared for OB MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. ‘ 
each of these quadrangles. These maps show by Paes . 
the topography of the land, altitudes above the 





Why try to. stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 
stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
it sticks. Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 
ever. There is 
y nothing as good; 

7, don’t believe the 
Yjzzy9 V/ substituter. 





The Schools 


of all the leading cities use 








to the exclusion of all other 















Frec k les, 








— 
sea level, kinds of rock forming the surface, 2 8 % 3 Rast oa skin 
also that found beneath, together with position. assss — x 
They also show the occurrence and location | $35 on be on i. 
of all economic products of geologic origin, 53 Goze tection. On ite 
SEND NO MONEY -including the source, quantity and qualityot | a m@ $ pe Rg ame 


water supplies, both artesian and surface, 
character of soil formation, rocks, minerals, 


of fifty -two 
years; no 
other has and 






if you live within 700 miles of Chicago 
(if further send $1.00), cut this ad. 




















WES outand send to us, and we will etc. These maps, together with a description of oa See 

. : ee Sa IG HEATING STOVE the resources and products of the area, are oon 
=m) ©xamination. You can examine it published by the department of the interior of e529 PAs A 

$ pod A. TD. Washington, and bound in neat volumes. 1 me cnanbec tat 
Fesented, oneof thehandsomestheat- | Copies can be procured by schools and libra- AY A Pa aane. The 

heaters that retail at$15.00, pay the ries from the United States Geological Survey oa Dr. I. A. Sayer. said toa ladyof the hewt-ton 

SPECIAL OFFER PRICE 9 through representatives in Congress. aud'e Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the din pepuetene”” 
CSREES URES | This work is valuable ald,in showing and | sich’ s? taming pauper Comte Deer oh 

and charges if $1.00 is sent developing the resources of the region, and FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., N, ¥ 


§ with order). Thest: eighs 
) 175 pounds, and the freight the folios are invaluable to every teacher of 


: ill average 50 to 75 cent 7 
for each 00miles, Our $9.85 geography, geology, or physical geography. 
p ACME syekin et by — According to Weather Bureau information 
» Greatly i aivaiieiedee, the past summer was the hottest ever recorded 
MEATER. 3 fec - of BIG in the history of the Bureau, covering about To women, This is a new proposition. Send 
C. I ee nches <6 — ° s .- oenc 
high, 22%x22% ine“es on bottom, 16-inch fire pot, 6-inch 30 years. The summers of 1872, 1881 and 1887 | ¢.. catalogue “ S.” fie 
pipe, mounted with 18-gauge smooth steel draw; heavy were also record-breakers. The peculiarity o! . 
cast iron fire pot, has shaking and dumping center the summer of 1900 was the unprecedented 


grate for coal, double circular wood grate, constructed 
so the fire can be kept under complete control ; large duration ot the hot spell; higher temperatures Northwestern University Woman’s 


ash pan, large feed doors; ash pit doorsswing on 











hinge. check drafts on collar and feed doors. Beautifully | have been recorded in other years. The mean Medical School. 

shed, fancy nickel mountings and ornamentation 

highly polished and heavily nickel plated foot rails, nicke temperature at Washington for July was over : ‘ 

name plate, top ring, hinge pins and knobs;heavy nickel 89, August nearly 90 and September, up to the 333-339 South Lincoln Street. Chicago. 
nds and mountings, fancy nickel plated and orna- ? 

mented top urn. Every stove covered by a BINDING GUAR- 12th, when the season broke, over 91 degrees. 





ANTEE and safe delivery guaranteed, Made from the best 


quality of heavy eheet steel, ig fron end nickel. pesi- —The ship ‘‘ Windward” has sailed for THANKSGIVING DAY STENCILS 
tivel . > ™ eco- , 

ens he nod demuite Oe Parlor Heater made, Ifyou don’t northern regions with stores for the Peary 

find this stove the equal of those sold at double the price, North Pole Expedition, which left about two FOR THE BLACKBOARD 























ill t 
Ne meets tener nike | yearsago. Lieutenant Peary had tried twice | xowing storie more peuare than thee sensi” Ho schoo 
enter 8 p without them. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & co., CHICAGO, ILL. before to reach the North Pole, and had made Size, 5 ct. stencils, 18x 24 inches: 10-ct, stencils, 24 x 36 inches. 
up his mind to go a little distance at a time on elt ee a Oh een See 
ase e ef Ship......... - 
B Oo oO K Ss Oo Pp Y this third attempt, but he met with an accident en ceeveccseee oe $ “ Borer of Turkeys pocceee > 
coscce oe = ‘ovember evece “ 
N U R | T to one foot and had to stop. His wife and Horn of Pienty........... 5 “ Landing of Pilgrims....10 “ 
By Rev. Dr. Sylvanus Stall and Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. daughters are on this ship, hoping to join him heey 7 pny a we lhemny ym ag ye poe 10 “ 
O:—** ve an > 4 
baton Younes Boy Set = aeew soon. If the great cakes of ice floating down for his merey endureth forever.”.... oe ee « 
What a Young Man Ought to Know from the northern seas keep on coming so neg TEA, 
ve ° fons be ee a Osgh it, ell thick and fast, the meeting may be delayed. Music. Don’t fail wo get our Christmas Announcements. 
Universally commended by the religious and educa- — Nervous people may sleep much without MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Sg ye yy Beep Mg ae 3 knowing it, according to the experience of Dr. 48 East Mulberry Street, LEBANON, OHIO. 
— of eee. , nies : A. Erlenmeyer. Even in health one may fall 
oung people, sooner or later, see ormation i 
on the subjects here purely and scientifically treated ; into a considerable slumber and afterward ALL EASTERN TEACHERS 


but from false modesty or real inability properly to have the impression that there has been no 
give instruction, teachers and parents usually leave 


children to pick up answers to the questions raised sleep, as when a railway passenger is awak- WANT A 
from the filth of the streets. Ignorance and misin- ened by the stopping Of his train and has no Weste Ed ‘ IP F 
——— thus become the mother of vice and recollection of other stations passed or of hav- estern ucationa ublication 

These books are distinctly in the interest of physi- ing lost consciousness. This lack of percep- The Best in the 
= — oo , + ad should be put into the tion of sleep is most common in nervous dis- Pacific North t j ° 

Vive separate Deche, ndapeed to different ages. ease. Patients complain of wakefulness after WVGSE U6 

1 Each, postpaid having actually slept all night and this makes “THE NORTHWEST SCHOOL JOURNAL” 
THE VIR PUBLISHING COMPANY necessary caution against bvypnotic or sedative 
REV. F. H. PALMER, Agent medicines, which should oniy be used after ELLENSBURG, WASHINGTON. 

50 Bromfield St., Ro»m 21, Boston, Mass. watching the individaal’ : conditirn. 








$1.00 per Year. 


CHALK MODELING we 325,25%.METHO? 


— Fully Illustrated -—— 


Including Introduction and Suggestive Lessons on the Use of the Maps 


3 By IDA CASSA HEFFRON, 
Late of Cook County Normal School, Chicago, III. Lecturer and Instructor in Pedagogics in Art College for Teachers, University of Chicago. 
CLOTH. PRICE, 1.00 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, 63 Fifth Avenue, 378 Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YO«K. CHICAGO. 





809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Primary Manual Training 


METHODS IN FORM STUDY, 
CLAY, PAPER AND COLOR WORK 
By Carouine F. Cutter, - 


Special Instructor in Manual Training to 
the Primary Teachers of Boston. 


CLoTH. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. PRICE 75 Crs. 





o 
Educational Publishing Co., 
50 Bromfield St., Boston 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


WE WILL GIVE EVERY TEACHER 


A copy of “How To CELEBRATE THANKSGIV- 
ING,” CHRISTMAS, WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, 
Etc. This is one of our most successful 
books. Thousands have been sold at 25 cents 
each. Ht contains 15complete programs. A 
copy free to every teacher who sends six 
cents for postage. Address, without delay, 
March Brothers, Publishers, 48 East Mul- 
berry Street, Lebanon, Ohio. 


PET Sxinos FREE 


Eee canes Biceete 


We have a @ stock 











before they are sold. This is 
We Start Yéu in a Profitable Business 
to start ins payin business Without in of at once 
penny for business wi Tovesting © @ single 


an illustration of the money to be made in raising 
: Gen’ ra Cats are worth from $25.00 to 
7 to raise, Be Hares 


of birds or . 

th 
gett aewip onsme of the Express Com 
Animal World, Dept. 62,248 W. 23d St., NewYork. 


ee ee a ae 


» THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
36 page monthly, 50,cents per year, is 
the best and most popular southern school 
journal, and a Popular Geography 
which leads all others, cloth, 60 cents. 
Both for 60 cents. 
G. D. FREE, Publisher, 
DOVER, TENN. 
a 








Address, 





NOTES. 


— More than one-half the people of eminence 
in the United States have had college training. 
This one-half of the eminent people is supplied 
from one-200th of the school population. 


— Traffic Manager St. John of the Seaboard 
Air Line railroad, by the help of donations 
from Andrew Carnegie and others, has in 
operation a remarkable traveling school and 
library for the education of the farmers of the 
South. To reach the people more directly and 
in larger numbers, he sends out a traveling 
training school —a long train of cars, one for 
the teachers to live in, and the rest to carry 
the properties of an agricultural laboratory. 
Manufacturers of farming implements and 
machinery loan exhibits illustrating the new. 
est devices and send along experts to explain 
those devices. In this way the farmers are 
taught the merits of farm machinery of all 
kinds, and even of modern road-making ma- 
chines. A piece of very bad road is picked out 
and an object lesson in road-making is gone 
through to show the farmers the possibilities. 
Practical demonstrations are also made in 
fruit evaporation, fruit-canning, butter and 
cheese making, etc. Libraries of books on 
practical subjects are also loaned out. The 
people co-operate, of course, and they are 
taking great interest in the movement. Pre- 
sumably the railroad will in the end be the 
gainer by thus encouraging the development 
of the industries of the country it passes 
through. Too often railroads neglect their 
best interests by ignoring the interests of their 
territory, but the southern roads are progres- 
sive in this respect. 


HOW’S THIS! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F.J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney, for the last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transac- 
tions and financially able to carry out any 
obligations made by their firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo,O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, O. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, act 


ing directly upon the blood and mucous sur. 
faces of the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. 


Sold by all druggists. Testimonials free. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. . -—- 





yearly to Christian Man or Woman 

to qualify fur permanent position of 

trust in your home coun v to manage 

our correspondence. Enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope to H. A. SHERMAN, 
General Secretary, Consorsn Building, opp. U.8. 
Treasury, Washington, D c. 
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Read Them to 
Your Little Ones 


STORIES 


OF THE 


GREAT ARTISTS 


“The style is simple and charming 
and the aim has been to arouse in 
the child an enthusiasm for art and 
beauty.” 


The Story of Raphael 
The Story of Murillo 
The Story of Millet 
The Story of Landseer 
The Story of Rubens 
~The Story of Durer 
The Story of Rembrandt 
The Story of Reynolds 
The Story of Bonheur 
10 The Story of Van Dyck 
11 The Story of Angelo 
12 The Story of Titian 
13. The Story of Correggio 
14 The Story of Da Vinci 
15 The Story of Fra Angelico 
16 The Story of Guido Reni 
17. The Story of Sargent 
18 The Story of Millais 
19 The Story of Jules Breton 
20 The Story of Velasquez 
21 The Story of Turner 


on OM f& WN 


© 


Price, Only loc Cents Each 


Educational Publishing Co., 


50 Bromfield St., 


New York Chicago 


sie 25 cts. 


These are original sketches done in an 
artistic manner, suitable for framing or study 
use in art work. 

The subjects are marines, landscapes, and 
flowers. I will send you a sample, size 6 x & 
for 25 cents or a set of & for $1.00. Size, 
8x 10, 50 cents. Size, 10 x 14, $1.00 

Remember these are not chromos, litho- 
graphs or colored prints of any kind, but 
original hand-worked sketches by a good water 
color artist. 

For a gift or a bright bit of color in the 
school room you can get nothing better for the 
money A sample will not disappoint you. 


ROBERT SMITH, 
58 Boylston Street, Jamaica Plain, [lass. 


Boston 


San Francisco 
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“No Place Like 


Home.” 





The Ideal of Happiness Found 
in Family Life. 





There is no plea which a criminal can 
ever make which offers so much ground 
for a lenient sentence as this: ‘‘ I never had 
a home.” 

The gray haired judge as he hears the 
plea lets his thoughts float away back to 
those days when mother kissed him as she 
tucked him into the bed so white and 
warm. 

‘*Never had any home!” The counsel 
for the prosecution thinks of the little 
folks who'll run to meet him as he shuts 
the door on the world and crime to bask 
for the evening in an atmosphere of love. 

‘* Never had any home!” The working- 
man on the jury thinks of the bright light 











in a cottage window growing brighter as 
he quickens his steps to the march time of 
his cheery whistle, going home. Court, 
counsel and jury feel sympathy for the 
man who never had a home. 

The State is. founded on the home, and 
the law regards the wanton breaking up of 
a home as one of the chief crimes against 
good order and government. 

And yet there is one breaker up of homes 
who defies the law. He hushes the shrill, 
childish voice into whispers. He puts out 
the light which guides the tired feet home- 
ward. He shuts the piano, and drives boy 
and girl into the streets for amusement. 
And the name of that destroyer of homes is 
Disease. For when we come to see the 
essential element which makes home, the 
leaven which leaveneth the whole lump, 
we find it in the love of wife and mother. 
‘« It’s home where the heart is,” and the 
hearts of husband and of child find that the 
home magnet is the fond wife and faithful 
mother. 

When the health of the wife and mother 
gives way, the home begins to fall to ruin. 
How can a woman bear the romping of 
children, the music of the piano, when her 
nerves are jarred by the least noise? How 
can the wife smile on her husband when 
her back aches, her head aches and her 
whole body is racked with pain? 

It is not to be wondered at then that 
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husbands and wives alike have been pro- 
fuse in praise of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription, which cures womanly ills and 
restores the wife and mother to her position 
of home maker. 


A Husband’s Thanks. 


‘*In answer to your letter I will say, my 
wife commenced to complain twenty years 
ago,” writes Lewis A. Miller, ex-Chief-of- 
Police, 33 Prospect St., Weissport, Pa. 
‘« We have tried the skill of twelve difterent 
doctors. She took gallons of medicine 
during the time she was ill, until I wrote 
to you and you told us what to do. ‘She 
has taken eight bottles of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription and six of the 
‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ She can do 
her own work now and can walk around 
again and is quite smart. She is still con- 
tinuing the use of the medicines, and will 
do so, for there is nothing better on earth.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription makes 
weak women strong and sick women well. 
That brief phrase expresses the wonderful 
power of the medicine over womanly 
diseases. To speak of ‘‘ weak” women 
doesn’t seem to mean very much. But 
when we begin to consider the strain and 
burden laid upon the weak woman we can 
begin to understand the possibilities of 
suffering suggested by the word ‘‘ weak.” 
Her side and back ache but she must lift 
heavy weights, and stoop and reach in 
household work until the women who were 
stretched on the rack of martyrdom can 
alone compare in suffering with hers. Her 
head aches, her eyes burn, her nerves 
quiver, but she must walk the floor with 
the fretful baby and try to get it to sleep. 
[It is to women such as these, suffering, 
miserable, bearing the heavy burdens of 
wifely obligation with womanly fortitude, 
that Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
comes as a Godsend. It makes them well. 
It does away with physical ailments which 
are caused by womanly ills. 


From Sick to Well. 


‘“‘T was sick for a long time with female 
trouble,” writes Mrs. Lydia Craft, of Lar- 
wood, Linn Co., Oregon, ‘‘ but paid but 
little attention to it until last winter. I 
had a mishap and this left me in sucha 
weakened condition. I grew very nervous 
and despondent. I did not want to see 
anybody ; everything seemed so strange, as 
though I were in a strange land. I had 
such a disagreeable feeling in my head: it 
was not a headache but a drawing feeling, 
and the top of my head was hot and pain- 
ful. I had bearing-down pains and my 
back hurt me all thetime. [could not do 
any work at all and could not sleep. I 
tried some medicine but got no relief. I 
went to see the best doctor in Lebanon. 
He said I had inflammation of the inside 
lining of the uterus. He treated me for a 
while and I could not see much change. I 
wrote to Dr. Pierce, and in due time re- 
ceived an encouraging letter, advising me 
to take his ‘Favorite Prescription’ and 
‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ I did so, 
and am very glad to say it helped me 
steadily. I could see that I was gaining. 
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When I wrote to you I weighed eighty- 
seven pounds, now weigh ninety-nine. I 
can eat anything I want to, my appetite is 
good, I can work all day and not feel tired 
at night. I have no more hearing-down 
pains. My head does not trouble me any 
more at all and I feel better than I have 
for three years.” 

‘‘ Favorite Prescription ” regulates the 
periods, dries weakening drains, heals in- 
flammation and ulceration and cures female 
weakness. 

No medicine can compare with it for the 
comfort and security it gives in the months 
before the baby comes. It nourishes and 
tranquilizes the nerves, promotes a healthy 
appetite and induces refreshing sleep. It 
makes baby’s advent practically painless. 
It is superior to all so-called ‘‘ tonics ” for 
nursing mother, increasing the secretions 
which form the natural nourishment of the 
healthy child. 


A Happy Woman. 


Mrs. Axel Kjer, of Gordonville, Cape 
Girardeau Co., Mo., writes: ‘‘ When I look 
at my little boy I feel it my duty to write 
you. Perhaps some one will see my testi- 
mony and be led to use your ‘ Favorite 
Prescription,’ and be blessed, in the same 
way. This is my fifth child, and the only 
one who came to maturity, the others hav- 
ing died from lack of nourishment—so the 
doctor said. This time I just thought I 
would try your ‘Prescription.’ I took nine 
bottles, and to my surprise it carried me 
through and gave us as fine a little boy as 
ever was. Weighed ten and one-half 
pounds. He is now five months old, has 
never been sick a day, and is so strong 
that everybody who sees him wonders at 
him. He is so playful and holds himself 
up so well.” 

Sick and weak women are invited to con- 
sult Dr. Pierce, by letter, free. All corre- 
spondence is read in private, and answered 
in private, and held in sacred confidence. 
Write freely, therefore, to Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

There is no alcohol in ‘‘ Favorite Pre- 
scription,” and it is entirely free from 
opium, cocaine and all other narcotics. 

Dealers who are eager to make the little 
more profit paid by less meritorious arti- 
cles, sometimes endeavor to substitute an- 
other medicine as ‘‘just as good” as 
‘* Favorite Prescription.” Insist on the 
medicine which has made half a million 
women well and strong, Dr. 
Favorite Prescription. 


Pierce’s 


There’s No Place Like Home 


for a copy of Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser, sent free on -receipt of 
stamps to pay cost of mailing only. This 
great work contains 1008 large pages. It 
is a guide to health and happiness. It is 
full of wisdom for the wife and mother, 
for the husband and the family. Send 21 
one-cent stamps for the book in paper 
covers, or if handsome cloth binding is de- 
sired, send 31 one-cent stamps—expense of 


mailing only, to Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, 
ie 
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Has No Competitor. 


Qne Patent Medicine Which Has the 
Field to Itself. 





A prominent physician was recently aeked 
why it was there are so many “blood puri- 
fiers,’ “nerve tonics” and medicines for 
every ill except one of the most common and 
annoying diseases, viz., piles. 

He replied, there are two principal reasons: 
First, physicians and people in general have 
thought for years that the only permanent 
cure for piles was a surgical operatior, and 
toat medicinal preparations were simply pal- 
liatives and not a cure for the trouble. 

Another reason is that piles, unlike many 
ovher aiseases, is in no sense an imaginary 
trouble. A sufferer from piles is very much 
aware of thefact and for this reason the few 
pile saives and ointments, etc., have been 
short-lived because the patient very soon dis- 
covered their worthlessness. 

He continues: However, there is a new pile 
remedy which, judging from its popularity 
and extent of its sale, will soon take the place 
of all other treatment for piles. It has cer- 
tainly made thou-ands of cures in this obsti- 
nate disease and its merit, repeatedly tested, 
bas made it famous among physicians and 
wherever introduced. The remedy is sold by 
druggis’s everywhere under the name ot 
Pyramid Pile Cure. 

Itisin convenient, suppository form, com- 
posed of harmless astringents and healing 
oils, gives immediate relief in all forms of 
piles and a radical cure witsout resort to the 
knife and without pain or interference with 
daily occupation. 

One strong recommendation for the remedy 
is that it contains no cocoaine nor opium and 
is absolutely safe to use at any time 

Onv of the suppositories is epee at night, 
absorbed and the cure is natural and painless 

It permanently cures itching, bleeding or 
protruding piles and is the only remedy ex- 
cept a dangerous surgical operatien that will 
do so. 

All druggists sell a complete treatment of 
the suppositories for fifty cents and the Pyra- 
mid Drug Co., of Marshall, Mich., will mail 
free to any address a little book on cause and 
cure of piles which may be of assistance in 
chronic cases. 





NOTES 


— Extra copies of this month’s Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 





—Through the personal efforts of Susan B 
Anthony the last part of the $50,000 fand which 
was necessary to be pledged to the University 
of Rochester before it would open its doors to 
women, was raised just in time to allow the 
admission of women this year. 


— The South Carolina state board of educa- 
tion has just adopted books for the public 
schools for six years from date. None others 
can be used. The board has given heed to the 
demands made by Confederate veterans and 
others that “Southern children should be 
taught from Southern books,” and all the his. 
tories and readers selected come from a 
Richmond publishing house, and the histories 
are written by a Virginian. The people of the 
South have long objected to the interpretation 
of the states’ rights doctrine and other matters 
a3 found in the prevailing histories, and to the 
use of the terms “ rebels,” “‘ rebellion,” etc., in 
connection with the civil war. 


— Booker T. Washington, of Alabama, has 
just issued a book on the “Future of the 
American Negro.” He strongly emphasizes 
the policy he has all along favored, of making 
the colored girls and boys more independent 
by giving them a practical education in the 
common industries. He says :— 

“Some time ago, when we decided to make 
tailoring a part of our training at the Tuskegee 
Institute, I was amazed to find that it was 
almost impossible to find in the whole country 
an educated colored man who could teach the 
making of clothes. We could find them by the 
score who could teach astronomy, theology, 
grammar, or Latin, but almost none who could 
instruct in the making of clothing, something 
that had to be used by everyone of us every 
day in the year.” 





Interesting, If True. 


You Can Try It For Yourself and 
Prove It. 





One grain of the active principle in Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 3,000 grains of 
meat, eggs or other wholesome food, and this 
claim has been proven by actual experiment 
which anyone can perform for himself in the 
following manner: Cut hard boiled eggs into 
very small pieces, as it would be if masticated, 
place the egg and two or three of the tablets 
in a bottle or jar containing warm water 
heated to 98 degrees (the temperature of the 
body) and keep it at this temperature for 
three and one-half hours, at the end of which 
time the egg will be as completely digested as 
it would have been in the healthy stomach of 
a hungry boy. 

The point of this experiment is that what 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do to the egg 
in the bottle it will do to the or meat in 
the stomach and nothing else will rest and in- 
vigorate the stomach so safely and effectually. 
Even a little child can take Stuart’s Tabiets 
with safety and benefit if its digestion is weak 
and the thousands of cures accomplished »y 
their regular daily use are easily explained 
when it is understood that they are composed 
of vegetable essences, aseptic pepsin, diastase 
and Golden Seal, which mingles with the food 
and digests it thoroughly, giving the over- 
worked stomach a chance to recuperate. 

ogee | never cures dyspepsia, neither do 
pills and cathartic medicines, which simply 
irritate and inflame the intestines. 

When enough food is eaten and promptly di- 
gested there will be no constipation, nor in 
fact will there be disease of any kind because 
good digestion means good health in every 
organ. 

he merit and success of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets are world wide and they are sold at 
the moderate price of fifty cents for full-sized 
package in every drug store in the United 
States and Canada, as well as in Europe. 

For the information of those interested a 
little book will be mailed free by addressing 
F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich., giving briefi 
the symptoms of the various forms of stomac 
weakness, ra”ses and cure. 








"THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS 





plete Programs. 


133 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Eve; The Play—The Day After Christmas. 
Christmas Entertainment. 


tions in Costume. 


QI pages. 
CONT 


drill for a dozen buys); 
prima’y 


Snowflakes; Christmas Pictures (A series of 
(Play, 6 boys and 4 girls) Christmas Offeri 
Lands (6 little girls); A Ch 

Christmas Party (From 15 to 25 boys and 


Many itations in Costume; Songs. 


Edited by ALICE M. KELLOGG. 
Fully Illustrated. 


he Pink Rose Drill (For 
boys and 

(Any number of boys and girls) ; 
Wreath Drill and March (Boys and girls) ; 
motion song, and physical exercises); 7 
bourine Drill; Ruler Drill (For 12 children or a 
with Flags by Carl Betz (A very 
Drill (For boys and giris); Cane Drill (For 


Pieces. 





How to Celebrate Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Consisting of Recitations, Songs, Drills, Exercises, and Com- 
It is for all grades. The teacher is aided by 
suggestions as to the most e¢ffective use of each exercise. 
best book for holiday exercises. Edited by ALICE M. KELLOGG. 


CONTENTS): 
For AtTUuMN-10 Recitations; The following Special Exercises: An 
Autumn Poet; In the Autumn; Autumn Leaves; Autumn Thoughts. 
For THANKSGIVING—6 Songs; 5 Recitations; 5 Special Exercises; The 
Play—Thanksgiving iu the Past and Present; The Piay—The Gifts of the Year. 
For CHRISTMAS—10 Songs; 15 Recitations; 
Christmas Star Drill: 3 Special Exercises; The Plav—Lost on Christmas 


By Atice M. KELLoGG. New Songs to Old Tunes, Fancy 
Drills, Acrostics, Motion Songs, Tableaux, Short Plays, Recita- 
Price, 25 cts. 


ENTS: 
A Christmas-bell Drill = 8 little girls); The Snow Brigade (a winter 
Christmas Stockings (6 small girls and boys for 
speaking and avy number for singing); Christmas Children (An acrostic for 
grades—9 children); Santa Claus (A letter exercise for 10 very 
small coildren); Merry Christmas (7 toys and 9 girls); Dance of the 
tableaux); Mr. St. Nicholas 


ristmas Reunion (Play, 10 girls and 6 boys); A 
girls can take part); AC 
a Snowflakes (Song for 6 primary children) ; Christmas Stories: 


New Fancy Drills and Marches. 
Motion Songs and Action Pieces, for Arbor Day, Christmas, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, and all other school occasions— 


113 pages. 


CONTENTS: 

A Fancy Ribbon-march w.th Grouping and Posing os girls from 10 to 15 

ears old); Hatchet Drill for February 22nd (17 to 25 children may take 

ris); Christmas ree Drill (An even num 

rls); Wand Drill (Any numter of children); Delsarte Child en 

ree Drill (Any number); Zouave Drill (25 

boys or any odd number); A Scarf Drill (For girls alone or boys and girls); 
Rainbow Drill roe 

he Glove Drill 


beautiful ag TF ; 
ys); 
White, and Blue (For lit)le girls); Motion Songs; s Very Attractive Action 
* 








The 
graded school. 


many, Italy, Russi«. 


Boys: 


Christmas Tree Drill; Full directions are 


ma, celebration. 


Festival. 


costumes. 


from 


bristmas School. 


portions. 


Mother Goose, Simo 
Bopeep’s Sheep, Little 
Lives in a Shoe. 


Price, 25 cts. 


rt); 
r of 


ton’s Birthday, Bird 


Recitations, 
For rice Tam- 
even number); Grouping 
Drills; Muff and Gun 


e March of the Red, Recitations about Spring; 


6 Recitations about 





A Christmas Meeting. 
A Holiday Exercise for 25 children. 
Those in search of new material for a Christmas Entertainment 
will find this very attractive. 
Price, 185 cts. 


THE CHARACTERS ARE: 
GIRLS: Nature, Mistletoe, Holly, 2 Dryads, 2 children, Austria, Ger- 


Father Time, The Year, Jack Frost, 4 English Customs, 4 (or 
more) Carol Singers, 2 Yule Log Bearers, Winter. 


iven for costumes. 
HOLLY RED AND MISTLETOE, a fancy Drill with Singing for Christ- 


Christmas Stars. 
A Fancy Drill with Songs and Recitations. 
By LErriE STERLING. 
carry lighted candles and are dressed in simple but very effective 
These are described and full directions for the 
production of the exercise are given. 
ercise for a Christmas Entertainment. 


A Visit from Mother Goose. 

A Christmas Play for Primary Pupils or for an Ungraded 
By BELLE L. DAVIDSON. 
take part, but a less number may be employed by omitting 
Price, 1§ cts. 


THE CHARACTERS ARE: 


Each costume is described and stage directions are given. 


Primary Recitations. 


roo bright, speaking selections for Thanksgiving, Arbor Day, Washing- 


Patriotic and General Occasions. Edited by AticejM. Ke.iocc. Price, 26c. 


CONTENTS :—6 Recitations for Washington's Birthday : 6 Recitations for Arbor Day: 
12 Recitations about Birds; 2 
8 Recitations for Memorial wry a Recitations for Flag Day and Patriotic Occasions; 4 


inter; 49 Recitations for Closing Exercises and General eccasions; 
all selected for tieir adaptability to the primary classes. 


By Lizziz M. HADLEY. 


For either a graded or an un- 


The same book also contains 


For a Christmas 
This is for ten girls who 


It will afford a novel ex- 
Price, 15 cts. 


24 children are needed to 


Old Woman and Hen, Mother Hubbard, Bo: » 
oy Blue, Bachelor, His Wife, Old Woman 0 


Day, Memorial Day, Flag Day, Closing Exercises, 


Recitations for Thanksgiving; 3 Recitations for May Day 


itations about Summer; 5 Recitations about Autumn ; 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
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Our Clubbing Bargains 
SPECIAL OFFERS TO TEACHERS 


By special arrangement, we are enabled to make the greatest clubbing bargains of the century. 
These are specially limited offers, and orders cannot be taken at our extraordinarily low club prices 
after December 31. The magazines will be sent to one or different addresses. Order subscriptions 
for Christmas presents and tell your friends about these wonderful offers before they expire. You 
can get one subscription free — see offer below. 


Success, 1 Year, $1.00 ) $5.50 Worth 


The best family magazine published; has nearly 200,000 circulation. 


Review of Reviews, : Year, 95] | 


. . ‘ : 
4a—- NEW subscriptions only accepted to the Review of Reviews. > 5 () 
ene 
& 


Cosmopolitan, (ee ee 1.00 | 


One of the greatest and best illustrated magazines of the age. 


Rand-McNally’s Atlas, ...... 1.00 | | 


The latest edition of their famous Standard Atlas. Size 11x 14 inches. For al ! F ou r 
[MCCLURE] RES The Periodicals Wiil be Sent to Different He: 
M CM NE 


By accepting our clubbing offers, you save about half the publiShers’ 





Send us only 


(Checks Accepted) 














LOO A YEAR 





price. The regular yearly subscription price of the Review of Reviews 














We will allow Rand—McNally’s Atlas to be substituted for any periodical named in . 12.50 a Year 
the offers below, except Success. We prepay all charges on the Standard Atlas. 3 





. 
- 








bad f at 4 ‘ "P ; > 

a ip and Public Opinion is $2.50 each. The subscriptions may be]; 

.. < either new or renewals, except Review of Reviews and Public Opinion, 

ay BY} which must be NEW subscriptions. No mixing of the offers allowed.| [BB | Gives vearty over 

%}) % . ; 

ml ¢ tadicale i | | 1500 Iilustrations 

Yn N No periodicals can be substituted in these offers other than those named. re 

au: | Foreign postage extra. ae | Over 1500 Pages 

Ji 4 cLY OF the Brightest and Best Reading 
ry 





ye 
NA 

















The Club Price Pays for a Yearly Subscription to Each Periodical Prine mapa 
Cosmopolitan, Success, and Woman’s Home Companion, one year, for . : : $2.00 $3.00 
McClure’s, Cosmopolitan, and Success, one year, and the Atlas for : , ‘ 2.50 4.00 
Success, Review of Reviews (new), and Cosmopolitan, one year, and the Atlas for 2.50 5.50 J 
Woman’s Home Companion, Cosmopolitan, Pearson’s, and Success, one year, for ‘ 2.50 4.00 
Review of Reviews (new), Success, Pearson’s,and Cosmopolitan, one year, for j ; 2.75 5-50 
McClure’s, Review of Reviews (new), Success, and Cosmopolitan, one year, for ‘ 3.00 5.50 
Public Opinion (new), Review of Reviews (new), Cosmopolitan, and Success, one year, for . 3.00 


Youth’s Companion (new or renewal), Review of Reviews (new), and Success, one year, for . 3.50 5.25 
Either Pearson’s Magazine or Woman’s Home Companion may be substituted for any one periodical named in above offers, except Success. 


ioe We will allow an absolutely new subscription to Public Opinion to be substituted 
i S U GE FE S S % for Review of Reviews only in the above offers. It is the best $2.50 weekly paper pub- 


lished, “3,000 papers in one,’’ and gives 1,700 pages yearly, and is illustrated. 


The Most Helpful and Inspiring Publication in the World 


SUCCESS is a magnificently illustrated journal, giving 44 to 64 large pages and a 
handsome cover monthly. It has had a phenomenal growth, having gained a circula- ae ee 
tion of nearly 200,000 copies in less than three years. It is the most helpful and inspir- NAVIN Over 1000 Pages 
ing publication in the world, the best and most essential journal published—a trial sub- il i oe" & 
scription will prove it. The contents are of great variety—always something of special 
interest and value to everyone. It is an ideal journal for teachers and educators. 


If you will send us three orders for any of the above combination offers, you — 
FREE may have absolutely free, as your premium, a yearly subscription to any Dollar-a-Year in 
periodical published in U. S. (Your own and two other orders make a club of three.) 


CLUB RAISERS AND AGENTS WANTED TO TAKE ORDERS FOR OUR CO/IBINATION OFFERS 


RAND-McNALLY’S NEW STANDARD ATLAS contains the latest and best atlas War Map of China in existence, 2zinches wide. It also contains large and 
magnificent maps, revised to date, of the Philippines, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, Alaska, South Africa, and Nicaragua Canal District, and maps showing every country on the 
globe. There is a county and R. R. map of every State in the U. S. All maps have marginal indexes*and are printed from new and beautiful plates in several colors on fine 


h 
— MAKE REMITTANCES AND ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


McGRAW-IMARDEN COPSIPANY, 33"Wantngton square New York City 















































